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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


This  issue  of  Orbit  is  a Special 
Issue  devoted  to  the  theme  of  Per- 
sonal Renewal.  We  were  fortunate 
to  persuade  David  Hunt  to  serve 
as  Guest  Editor  for  this  issue.  Pro- 
fessor Hunt  is  well  known,  both  in 
the  scholarly  world  and  among 
teachers  in  the  classrooms  of  this 
province. 

I need  not  attempt  to  summa- 
rize the  contents  of  the  volume, 
something  that  the  Guest  Editor 
does  so  ably  in  the  first  article. 

Start  there  and  then  judge  for  your- 
self which  of  the  pieces  should  get 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  your 
time.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t 
neglect  the  two  pieces  that  bring  a 
number  of  interesting  people 
together  to  “dialogue."  For  those 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
Celebration  of  Renewal  held  at 
OISE  last  May,  Marian  Pitter’s  sum- 
mary of  that  event  is  a must. 

Arthur  Kruger 
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Personal  Renewal 

FROM  INSIDE  OUT 

This  special  issue  focussing  on  the  need  for  replenishment 
of  human  resources  is  Guest-Edited  by  David  Hunt, 
Professor,  Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  OISE. 

Overview 


David  E.  Hunt 


Recession,  the  R word,  dominates  our 
lives  today.  We  hear  many  other  R 
words  to  cope  with  it:  Restructuring, 
Restraint,  and  Reform.  These  proposed 
solutions  for  external  re-arrangement 
deal  only  with  what  is  “out  there,”  ignor- 
ing what  happens  “in  here,”  in  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  players  in  such  re- 
arrangements. This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Outside-in  approaches  have  been 
proposed  to  the  exclusion  of  human  con- 
cerns, and  of  course  ignoring  the  human 
side  is  a major  reason  why  such  external 
approaches  always  fail.  We  need  another 
R word  — Renewal  — with  its  related  R 
words,  Rejuvenation  and  Replenishment, 
to  redress  the  balance  which  ignores  our 
personal  stake  in  this  human  venture. 

In  this  spirit  we  offer  this  issue  of 
Orbit  devoted  to  “Personal  Renewal: 
From  Inside  Out”  with  the  hope  that  the 
discussion  and  examples  may  light  a 
spark  in  your  hearts  as  well  as  raise  your 
consciousness  about  the  urgency  of  per- 
sonal renewal.  Every  person  needs 
renewal  and  rejuvenation,  and  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  renewal  is 
distinct  from  planned  change  in  that  its 
emphasis  is  on  authenticity  and  remain- 
ing true  to  oneself  — that  is,  on  change 
from  the  Inside  out  — rather  than  change 


based  on  external  circumstances  — that 
is,  Outside  in.  Michael  Skolnik,  a Higher 
Education  colleague  here  at  OISE, 
expressed  this  emphasis  well  in  the  fol- 
lowing image  which  was  originally  cited 
in  my  book  (1992): 

"A  beautiful  (and  ordinary)  rose. 
Authentic.  Being  what  it  is.  Not  trying  to 
conceal  or  lose  is  its  thorns.  Not  trying 
to  grow  a shield  from  the  wind.  But 
standing  there,  vulnerably  being  itself. 
Simple  message:  be  what  you  are,  enjoy 
being  who  you  are." 

Although  all  of  us  need  renewal,  we  will 
focus  in  this  issue  on  experienced  prac- 
titioners in  the  helping  professions: 
teachers,  counsellors,  consultants,  train- 
ers, nurses,  daycare  workers,  social 
workers,  and  others.  Burnout  among  this 
group  was  reaching  crisis  proportions 
before  the  recession,  so  that  acknowledg- 
ing the  necessity  for  their  personal  re- 
newal has  become  even  more  urgent. 

Isn’t  it  ironic  that  we  have  begun  to 
admit  that  our  natural  resources  are  not 
unlimited,  that  they  require  replenish- 
ment, while  we  have  not  acknowledged 
the  need  for  the  replenishment  of  human 
resources?  We  expect  teachers  and  other 
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...we  need  renewal  even 
more  now  so  that  we  may 
cope  with  the  increased 
stress  which  comes  from 
trying  to  do  more  with  less. 


professionals  to  provide  care  and  com- 
passion yet  we  describe  their  work  as  if 
they  were  computerized  vending  ma- 
chines “delivering  services”  and  “imple- 
menting programs.”  These  bureaucratic 
phrases  blind  us  to  realizing  that  the 
essential  quality  of  the  experienced  prac- 
titioner is  Responsiveness.  It  is  only 
when  the  professional  is  continually 
responsive  to  the  continuing  variation  in 
students  and  clients  that  education  and 
health  services  are  “delivered”  in  ways 
we  expect.  Maintaining  such  continual 
responsiveness  takes  a heavy  toll  on 
practitioners,  and  unless  replenished, 
they  become  unresponsive  automatons. 


Burnout  becomes  more  than  a metaphor. 
And  when  the  flame  within  goes  out,  it  is 
not  easy  to  re-ignite  the  spark. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  feel  that 
renewal  is  only  a frill,  a luxury  which  we 
cannot  afford  in  difficult  financial  cir- 
cumstances, I reply  that  we  need  renewal 
even  more  now  so  that  we  may  cope  with 
the  increased  stress  which  comes  from 
trying  to  do  more  with  less.  Renewal  of 
personal  energy  is  not  a luxury;  it  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  human  venture 
which  we  ignore  at  our  peril. 

In  this  issue  we  offer  approaches  and 
examples  on  this  vital  topic  which  are 
based  in  large  part  on  two  themes  from 
my  most  recent  book  The  Renewal  of 
Personal  Energy.  These  two  themes  are 
the  relation  between  personal  images  and 


personal  energy  and  the  Spirit  of  Renew- 
al. The  topic  — personal  energy  — is 
one  of  inner  experience  and  therefore 
must  be  communicated  and  understood 
by  our  own  experience  “in  here.”  In 
other  words,  you  are  invited  to  begin 
with  yourself  as  you  read  these  articles. 
This  issue  is  filled  with  personal  images 
of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  a chalice  to 
doing  the  laundry,  and  as  you  read  about 
them  “out  there,”  I urge  you  to  bring 
them  within  your  own  experience  and 
“try”  them  out  “in  here.” 

What  are  personal  images?  They  are 
our  inner  representations  of  experience 
residing  in  our  imagination.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  first  article  of  the  issue,  Mary 
Beattie  describes  a student’s  personal 
image  of  “the  dance,”  but  she  is  really 
writing  about  her  own  personal  sense  of 
that  image  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other’s  sense  of  the  dance.  Be  in  a 
dance  with  someone.  Hear  the  music. 
Feel  the  touches.  See  the  colours.  Sense 
the  inner  rhythm.  Allow  yourself  to 
become  the  dancer,  to  be  in  the  dance.  It 
is  only  through  allowing  yourself  to 
experience  directly  these  various  person- 
al images  that  you  will  begin  to  grasp 
their  value  and  importance  in  your  life 
and  especially  in  your  energy  renewal. 

Personal  images  are  in  many  ways  the 
language  of  energy  and  renewal;  they  are 
the  language  of  the  heart.  They  do  not 
follow  the  rules  of  logic  and  sequence  so 
that  it  will  require  a special  effort  for  you 
to  “read”  their  language  from  a printed 
page.  Readers  typically  bring  their  Critic 
to  the  printed  page,  responding  to  the 
first  image  of  the  dance  by  evaluating  its 
symbolic  meaning  or  dismissing  it  out  of 
hand  as  being  silly  or  trivial.  If  you  wish 
to  try  out  the  “language”  of  personal 
images,  then  suspend  your  critical  judg- 
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ment  for  a while.  Let  yourself  go  for  a 
while.  Don’t  worry,  your  Critic  will  still 
be  there  when  you  call  it  back.  Inviting 
your  suspension  of  critical  judgment  is 
not  a ploy  aimed  at  gaining  universal 
reader  acceptance.  It  may  be  that  after 
you  have  given  these  images  appropriate 
inner  resonance  that  the  experience  of 
personal  images  does  not  click  for  you, 
and  that’s  fine.  I only  ask  that  you  give 
them  a chance  in  their  own  language. 

Some  people  feel  that  personal 
images  are  not  for  them  because  they 
have  impoverished  imaginations;  they 
are  not  the  artistic  type.  Just  as  Sarason 
claims,  “Every  person  is  an  artist” 
(1990),  so  it  is  that  every  person  has  an 
imagination.  It  comes  into  play  in  our 
hopes,  daydreams,  and  dreams,  even 
though  for  some  of  us  it  may  have 
become  rusty  with  disuse.  Personal 
images  are  not  mysterious  symbols 
requiring  expert  interpretation;  they  are 
personal  messages  from  the  heart,  gate- 
ways to  our  innermost  selves  and  beliefs. 
Don’t  be  mystified.  Claim  them  for  your- 
self. 

Here  is  a brief  overview  of  what  you 
will  find  in  this  issue.  In  every  case,  the 
authors  describe  and  share  their  own  per- 
sonal images.  I invited  them  to  do  so  in 
an  “energy  profile”  consisting  of  their 
favourite  personal  image  and  a recent 
experience  of  renewal  of  personal  ener- 
gy. Some  contributors  included  their  per- 
sonal images  within  the  article  itself. 

The  first  four  articles  are  variations  on 
the  theme  of  the  relation  between  per- 
sonal images  and  personal  energy.  Mary 
Beattie,  a professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
renders  her  sense  of  “inner  music”  both 
through  describing  her  student’s  image 
of  the  dance  as  well  as  through  her  own 
experience  which  culminates  in  a poem. 
Begin  to  notice  here  how  it  is  that  for 
Mary  and  her  student  (and  I hope  you  try 
out  these  images  as  well)  that  identifying 
and  bringing  out  personal  images  is  a 
way  of  connecting  with  their  own  per- 
sonal energy. 

Bradcr  Brathwaitc,  who  designs  and 
evaluates  programs  at  the  Eric  Williams 
Medical  Services  Complex  in  Mount 
Hope,  Trinidad,  describes  how  her  per- 
sonal image  of  the  chalice  formed  the 
unifying  theme  for  her  book  Teaching 
Inside-Out  (1991).  Her  article  introduces 


her  work  with  four  teachers  in  Trinidad. 
Notice  here  not  only  the  power  of  images 
for  Brader  and  her  participating  col- 
leagues, but  also  how  she  takes  the  pro- 
cess to  the  next  step  — the  intertwining 
of  the  images,  for  example,  how  it  is  that 
her  chalice  combines  with  the  partici- 
pant’s image  of  the  river.  This  provides  a 
vibrant  example  of  how  sharing  our  per- 
sonal images  releases  our  personal  ener- 
gy- 


Personal  images  are  not 
mysterious  symbols  requir- 
ing expert  interpretation; 
they  are  personal  messages 
from  the  heart. 


Eleanor  Allgood,  a high  school  princi- 
pal in  Elgin,  Ontario,  next  shares  her 
study  with  us.  She  shows  not  only  the 
variety  of  personal  images  and  the  syner- 
gy of  sharing  them,  but  also  how  they 
can  serve  to  guide  our  actions  and  sus- 
tain our  energy  in  the  future.  Eleanor 
provided  participants  in  her  study  with 
drawings  of  their  images  to  remind  them 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  inherent  in 
them. 

Susan  Drake,  a previous  Orbit  Guest 
Editor  (“Holistic  Education  in  Practice”) 
and  a professor  at  Brock  University, 
shows  how  personal  images  can  form  the 
organizing  basis  for  a graduate  course 
for  experienced  teachers.  She  illustrates 
how  the  sharing  of  images  can  serve  as 
the  basis  for  creative  problem-solving, 
specifically  in  the  C-RE-A-T-E  cycle. 

When  you  complete  these  four  arti- 
cles, you  will  have  a direct  sense  of  the 
three  principles  underlying  the  image- 
energy  relation: 

1.  Identifying  personal  images  connects 
you  with  your  energy. 

2.  Sharing  images  releases  your  energy. 

3.  Applying  shared  images  transforms 
energy  into  action. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  issue  of 
Orbit , I introduce  the  Spirit  of  Renewal 
framework.  This  sets  the  stage  for  a dia- 
logue among  Sharon  Bray,  a career  and 


organization  consultant  in  San  Jose,  Cal- 
ifornia, Chris  Clark,  an  education  profes- 
sor at  Michigan  State  University,  David 
Kolb,  an  organizational  psychologist  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  and 
myself.  We  engage  in  an  open  discussion 
of  our  specific  renewal  experiences  both 
in  the  business  world  and  in  education 
and  share  some  of  our  images  of  renewal 
at  the  end  of  the  dialogue. 

Next,  we  hear  from  a Catholic  school 
system  in  Australia.  Gayle  Spry,  an  edu- 
cation officer  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Bris- 
bane, and  Bill  Sultman,  an  assistant 
director  also  in  the  Archdiocese,  describe 
a Board- wide  program  in  renewal.  This 
section  of  the  issue  ends  with  an  article 
by  Joellen  Killion  and  Guy  Todnem, 
staff  development  specialists,  in  Col- 
orado and  Illinois  school  systems,  who 
describe  their  workshop  on  “Inside-out” 
which  includes  a major  emphasis  on 
images. 

A second  dialogue  focusses  on  the  re- 
lation between  renewal,  bumout,  and  the 
artistic  spirit.  Here  Mary  Beattie,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Walter  Pitman, 
OISE’s  former  Director  and  now  heading 
up  a major  task  force  on  training  at  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  Seymour 
Sarason  of  Yale  University,  and  myself 
consider  the  dilemma  of  the  disconnec- 
tion of  the  artistic  spirit  from  central  fea- 
tures of  education  and  our  daily  lives. 

Marian  Pitters,  an  educational  and 
management  consultant  in  Toronto, 
describes  “A  Celebration  of  Renewal.” 
This  was  a weekend  workshop  guided  by 
the  values  in  the  Spirit  of  Renewal  and 
filled  with  music,  spontaneity,  fun,  and 
rejuvenation. 

The  issue  concludes  with  a timely 
reminder  from  Anne  Mulvaney,  a senior 
English/drama  teacher  with  the  Dufferin- 
Pcel  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
Board,  of  the  place  of  silent  reflection 
and  meditation  in  our  daily  lives  and, 
indeed,  our  classrooms. 
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At  the  Still  Point 
of  the  Turning  World 

TEACHING,  LEARNING,  AND 
LEARNING  TO  TEACH 


Mary  Beattie 

Assistant  Professor,  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto 


“ The  bearded  man,  who  closely  resem- 
bles Topol  in  the  movie  Fiddler  on  the 
Roof,  has  just  asked  me  to  dance.  His 
face  is  filled  with  joy  as  he  extends  his 
hand  towards  me,  his  expression  is 
expectant  as  he  awaits  my  response.  I 
hear  the  lively  music  all  around  me  and 
momentarily  I forget  that  I cannot  dance 
to  this  unfamiliar  music.  He  either  has 
not  noticed,  or  he  does  not  care  that  I am 
a wallflower.  I forget  that  this  man  is  a 
stranger  and  trustingly  accept  the  out- 
stretched hand  and  join  him  in  the 
dance.” 

The  image  of  teaching  and  learning  as  a 
dance,  where  partners  collaborate  in  an 
unfolding  co-creation,  was  given  to  me 
by  Janet  Atkinson,  a student  in  my 
Developing  a Personal  Philosophy 
course  at  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Janet  used  the  image 
to  explore  her  held  theories  of  learning 
and  teaching  and  to  guide  and  direct  her 
attempts  to  become  the  teacher  she  want- 
ed to  be.  The  image  of  the  dance  is  one 
of  teaching  and  learning  at  the  moment 
when  lives  meet  lives  — teacher  and 
learner  living  in  the  moment  together, 
creating  patterns  and  responding  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  music,  their  lives  inter- 
twined in  this  “still  point  in  the  turning 
world.”  Janet’s  descriptions,  recorded  in 
her  journal,  capture  the  tentativeness  of 
the  learner  who  is  unaccustomed  to  this 
approach  and  the  magnetism  she  feels  in 
the  invitational,  welcoming,  expectant, 
request  to  participate  in  the  dance.  She 
explains  the  significance  of  the  image  to 
her  development  as  a teacher  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

"My  preferred  learning  approach  in- 
volves a teacher  ( for  short  Socratic 
lessons),  a well-stocked  library,  and  a 
word  processor.  I pursue  individual 
work  as  avidly  as  I avoid  group  work. 
How  does  this  assessment  of  myself  as 


the  stereotypical  traditional  classroom 
teacher  fit  into  my  dance  image?  I notice 
that  many  of  my  peers  eagerly  attempt 
new  steps,  neither  needing  nor  waiting 
for  encouragement  and  I have  come  to 
recognize  that  everybody  approaches 
learning  differently  just  as  everyone 
experiences  dance  in  their  own  way.  In 
my  classroom  I need  to  accommodate 
pupils  with  different  learning  styles.... 
Throughout  this  program  I have  strug- 
gled to  find  ways  in  which  I as  a teacher 
can  play  Topol  and  invite  my  students  to 
join  me  in  the  joy  of  learning  a new 
dance.” 

Through  the  image  of  the  dance,  Janet 
explores  how  her  preferred  learning  style 
and  the  teaching  style  she  brought  with 
her  to  her  pre-service  program  connect  to 
the  teacher  she  wants  to  become.  She 
describes  herself  as  “a  wallflower  ...  a 


knowledge-centred,  content  specialist 
who  liked  to  tell  students  information  in 
lecture  format”  and  she  goes  on  to 
explain  how  the  image  is  used  to  connect 
the  past  and  future  of  her  life  and  to  pro- 
vide a frame  for  her  present  actions: 

"Topol  is  not  flashy.  His  clothes  are 
clean,  well  pressed  but  worn.  He  is  a 
working  class  man  and  his  face  is  that  of 
someone  who  enjoys  life.  He  is  an  honest 
man.  As  a teacher  I want  to  present 
myself  in  this  same  honest  light.  I do  not 
want  to  wear  someone  else’ s r'othes  and 
pretend  to  be  someone  I’m  no  A non- 
threatening and  non-judgmental  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere  surround  the 
dance.  Topol  appeals  to  me  because 
there  is  one  of  him  and  one  of  me.  No 
crowd  of  people  watches  to  see  whether  I 
take  his  hand  and  accept  his  invitation 
and  my  eye  reveals  that  the  other 


i\t  the  still  point  of  the  turning  world.  Neither  flesh 
nor  fleshness; 

Neither  from  nor  towards;  at  the  still  point,  there  the 
dance  is, 

But  neither  arrest  nor  movement.  And  do  not  call  it 
fixity, 

Where  past  and  future  are  gathered. 

— T.  S.  Eliot,  “Burnt  Norton” 
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dancers  are  too  intent  on  appreciating 
the  music  and  their  own  experiences  to 
notice  me. 

“As  a teacher,  I want  to  create  a non- 
threatening, non-judgmental  classroom 
learning  environment  where  the  process 
will  reflect  the  participants'  individual 
interests  and  abilities.  Some  dances 
require  (and  learning  requires ) the 
application  of  formal  steps  and  patterns 
to  particular  music  while  others  are 
informal.  No  two  people  interpret  the 
music  and  steps  in  exactly  the  same  way; 
each  dancer' s movements  reflect  his  or 
her  individual  creativity.” 

Janet  used  the  image  of  the  dance  to  pro- 
vide a framework  for  her  developing 
professional  knowledge  and  to  help  her 
to  realize  her  image  of  a teacher  who 
learns  from  and  with  her  students.  Look- 
ing back,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  she  can 
see  how  she  has  used  it  to  imagine  and  to 
enact  changes  in  her  practice  in  ways 
that  are  authentic  to  the  person  she  is: 

“I  successfully  integrated  group  work 
into  all  three  of  my  practice  teaching 
sessions  in  a way  that  was  comfortable 
for  me  and  that  my  students  enjoyed.  As 
the  dance  leader,  I invite  students  to  join 
me.  Some  eagerly  accept  my  invitation; 
some  begin  to  dance  before  I ask;  some 
prefer  to  join  their  friends;  and  a handful 
of  students  are  inclined  to  be  wallflow- 
ers. As  a wallflower  at  heart  myself,  I 
seek  to  give  them  the  time  and  encour- 
agement necessary  to  enable  them  to 
accept  my  invitation  with  confidence.... 
My  continual  challenge  as  a teacher  is  to 
inspire  each  student  in  my  classes  to 
imagine  and  to  see  the  joy  in,  and  of, 
learning." 

My  Developing  a Personal  Philosophy 
course  is  one  in  which  teaching  and 
learning  arc  inextricably  interrelated  and 
understood  as  endeavours  which  involve 
the  whole  person,  intellectually,  socially, 
morally,  aesthetically,  and  spiritually.  To 
teach  and  to  learn  require  the  exploration 
and  sharing  of  the  theories,  beliefs, 
assumptions,  biases,  and  images  woven 


together  within  our  experienced  knowl- 
edge. New  insights  and  understandings 
are  shared  and  teacher  and  learners  col- 
laborate in  each  other’s  learning.  The 
processes  of  learning  to  teach  and  teach- 
ing to  learn  are  but  the  same  continual 
questioning  and  transforming  of  under- 
standings as  new  meanings  replace  held 
beliefs  and  understandings,  and  teacher 
and  learner  are  transformed  in  the  pro- 
cess. By  articulating  and  exploring  our 
images,  we  come  to  know  ourselves,  to 
imagine  and  act  upon  our  hopes  for  our- 
selves, and,  in  the  words  of  Seamus 
Heaney,  to  make  “hope  and  history 
rhyme.” 

Teaching,  learning,  and  learning  to 
teach  can  take  place  within  a relational 
context  of  collaboration,  sharing,  and 
interaction.  Learning  is  embedded  in 
peoples’  lives,  and  life  is  what  is  being 
learned.  It  is  a view  which  can  empower 
the  individual  by  enabling  him  or  her  to 
write  a new  story  for  the  self  and, 
through  the  processes  of  collaboration 
and  co-creation,  to  co-write  a new  story 
for  the  community  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs. 

“To  force  my  students  to  dance  my  way, 
to  my  music,  would  serve  them  only 
while  they  remained  in  my  classroom 
environment.  Some  dancers  need  little 
direction  once  they  hear  the  music  and 
are  shown  the  new  dance  step.  Others 
prefer  to  observe  the  new  steps  for  a 
while  and  then  practice  on  their  own,  or 
with  one  instructor,  before  going  public. 
I want  to  provide  a variety  of  learning 
experiences  which  include  both  individu- 
al and  collaborative  activities  and  to 
inspire  all  learners  to  enjoy  the  learning 
process  and  to  want  to  incorporate 
classroom  learnings  into  their  lives.” 


NOTE 

Janet  Atkinson’s  writings  arc  excerpted 
from  her  unpublished  journal  and  per- 
sonal essay.  I would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Janet  for  her  inspirational 
writing  and  her  generosity  in  allowing 
me  to  quote  from  it. 


Personal  Image 

One  of  my  favourite  images  is  of  a 
group  of  people  making  music 
together.  Sometimes  we  play  instru- 
ments and  sing;  sometimes  we  talk, 
laugh,  and  share  ideas.  In  this 
image,  our  voices  are  equal  and 
there  is  a respect  for  and  a valuing 
of  everybody’s  voice.  Together,  we 
are  making  something  that  none  of 
us  could  make  alone  — new  pat- 
terns of  sound,  new  combinations  of 
ideas,  new  connections  between 
thoughts,  feelings  and  words  — and 
what  I can  hear  is  pure  music. 


Energizing  Moment 

During  an  imagery  exercise  at  the 
"Celebration  of  Renewal"  confer- 
ence, I had  an  image  of  a heart- 
shaped  white  soul  with  wings.  It  was 
singing,  and  the  hauntingly  beautiful 
voice  was  that  of  Dolores  Furlong.  I 
was  amazed  at  first,  then  I relaxed 
and  let  this  glorious  sound  wash 
over  me.  The  words  “white-winged 
soul-sound”  came  to  me,  seemingly 
out  of  nowhere,  and  captured  a feel- 
ing I had  been  trying  to  express  for 
several  months.  This  one  phrase 
enabled  me  to  complete  a poem  I 
had  been  writing,  on  and  off,  over  a 
period  of  a year.  At  times  like  this,  I 
feel  that  I,  too,  have  wings  and  a 
soul ... 

Inner  Music. 

Between  the  marrow  and  the  bone 
the  music  starts. 

Murmurs  and  whispers  barely  felt 
Pulse  unbridled  through  blood-lines 
And  break  in  waves  of  white-winged, 
soul-sound. 
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Kindling 
Images, 
Especially  Of 
Teaching 


Brader  Adaleine  Brathwaite 

Program  Designer,  Eric  Williams 
Medical  Sciences  Complex, 
Mount  Hope,  Trinidad 


COLLECTIVE 

CONSCIOUS 


COLLECTIVE  UNCONSCIOUS'''''-^ 
URE  RELIGION  ARCHETYPES^ 

Brader,  the  Chalice  of  Consciousness 


PERSONAL 

CONSCIOUS 


PERSONAL 

UNCONSCIOU! 


ANIMA 


Valerie,  when  she  heard  of  my  book 
Teaching  Inside-Out:  Reflections  and 
Research  from  a Trinidadian  Educator 
(Brathwaite,  1991),  acquired  a copy  and 
subsequently  phoned  me.  She  informed 
me  that  by  way  of  the  several  images  and 
metaphoric  descriptions  of  teaching 
present  in  the  book,  she  was  able  to  visu- 
alize her  own  career  situation.  Her  image 
was  a coconut.  The  kernel  was  rich  and 
ready  to  share  but  it  had  become  encap- 
sulated by  a hard  oppressive  core.  We 
spoke  briefly  about  the  generative  poten- 
tial of  the  versatile  coconut.  Valerie 
promised  to  continue  working  through 
the  image  in  order  to  carry  her  life 
expectations  to  new  ground.  Within 
months  she  was  on  set  with  a role  in  the 
BBC  movie  The  Hummingbird  Tree 
which  was  being  filmed  in  Trinidad.  We 
then  mused  on  how  she  had  begun  to 
open  up  the  resources  of  her  image. 

Exploring  native  images,  dialoguing 
through  symbols,  and  describing  with 
metaphoric  language  have  all  flourished 
in  indigenous  communication  patterns  in 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  I thought  that  I 
should  experiment  with  imagery  when  I 
was  about  to  conduct  research  towards 
my  doctoral  dissertation.  I then  came 
upon  a symbolic  chalice  and  used  it  as  an 
oracle  to  provide  me  with  some  sense  of 
direction  for  subsequent  work  with 
teachers  in  the  multicultural  education 
system  of  Trinidad  (Brathwaite,  1988). 

The  chalice,  emerging  from  the  milieu 
in  which  I had  grown  up,  served  as  the 
image  through  which  I could  perceive 
the  inner  world  of  teaching  that  I had 
experienced  as  a student,  a teacher,  and  a 
teacher  educator.  Metaphoric  descrip- 
tions of  the  chalice,  informed  by  Jung’s 
archetypal  forms  and  his  use  of  associa- 
tion (Jung,  1963),  allowed  me  to  disclose 
my  perceptions  of  teaching  as  I prepared 
for  classroom  observations  of  the 
research  participants.  Somehow  the 
image  of  chalice  was  itself  capable  of 
accommodating  Jung’s  representation  of 
consciousness. 

The  study  involved  seeking  congru- 
ence and  amplification  of  my  perceptions 


about  teaching  after  I observed  the  class- 
rooms of  four  effective  teachers:  Seeram, 
Aneesa,  Brenda,  and  Margaret.  Having 
identified  shades  of  emerging  images  for 
each  teacher  within  the  research  proto- 
cols, the  most  challenging  task  was  to 
have  the  teachers  collaborate  with  me  on 
the  manifestations  and  naming  of  their 
teaching  image.  This  final  feature  of  the 
research  process  was  a series  of  meetings 
at  which  the  teachers  shared  their  reflec- 
tions on  teaching  and  on  the  research 
experience  by  way  of  their  images. 

The  personal  images  also  provided 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  areas 
of  teachers’  practice  that  were  handled  at 
an  unconscious  level.  Aneesa  confirmed 
this  in  the  following  statement: 

" All  the  foundation  years  and  the  shap- 
ing and  molding  occur  in  the  primary 
school.  That’s  where  the  child  is  put  into 
a proper  perspective. . . . Now  that  I look 
at  it  from  the  broadest  perspective,  I feel 
that  we  see  the  child  as  a piece  of  plas- 
ticine. I'm  not  saying  that  it  is  round  or 
square,  one  decides  that  for  himself  or 
herself  ...but  I see  that  the  teacher  is  the 
one  who  is  obligated  to  get  the  student  in 
shape." 


Aneesa,  the  Teacher  Artisan 


Aneesa  operated  as  a teacher  artisan  at 
work.  In  her  class  there  was  emphasis  on 
a skills  approach  to  teaching,  apparently 
as  a natural  consequence  of  her  teaching 
image.  This  approach  included  the  prac- 
tice of  good  handwriting,  use  of  a dictio- 
nary, teaching  of  life  skills,  and  training 
for  memory  skills.  Aneesa’s  image 
impinged  on  my  own  when  months 
before  meeting  her,  I had  written: 
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" Tradition  demands  that  a chalice 
should  have  a certain  shape  and  func- 
tion. Chalices  are  usually  made  from 
material  which  is  expected  to  provide  a 
sturdy  base  and  yet  be  malleable.  The 
material  in  passive  participation  has  no 
choice  but  to  subject  itself  to  the  spin- 
ning wheels  of  the  master,  teacher,  or 
parent,  for  pattern,  design  and  inscrip- 
tion.” 

Seeram  commented  on  Margaret’s 
image,  a light  source,  as  follows: 

“In  yours,  I see  the  teacher  as  the  one 
imparting,  but  I am  also  seeing  a gestalt 
— drawing  from  the  experiences  and 
environment  of  the  learner....  I see  the 
teacher  as  removing  darkness,  the  guru 
removing  the  darkness  of  ignorance  ... 
and  providing  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion from  books.  So  we  are  doing  all 
these  activities  and  cannot  see  them." 


Margaret,  a Light  Source 


In  response  Margaret  asserted: 

“I'm  seeing  guidance  ...  preparing  the 
individual  to  find  his  or  her  self . . . there 
is  a lot  already  there  for  you  to  draw  on. 
They  have  to  open  up  so  you  can  reach  it 
...  they  have  the  potential.” 

Brenda  added: 

"/  believe  that  when  you  are  a teacher, 
you  are  enabling  people  who  pass 
through  your  hands  to  function  in  the 
world.  You  do  not  want  them  to  just  gel 
by,  you  want  them  to  be  active  partici- 
pants." 


Brenda,  a Tree  of  Hope 

Brenda’s  regenerative  and  creative  ener- 
gies in  the  classroom  were  given  the 
image  of  a tree  of  hope,  and  appeared  to 
be  similar  to  the  powers  of  processing 
and  replenishment  occurring  in  the 
Banyan  tree,  a remarkable  evergreen 
which  drops  aerial  roots  from  its  main 
branches  which  soon  transform  into  new 
accessory  trunks.  Brenda’s  image  coin- 
cided with  my  interpretation  of  rejuvena- 
tion, celebration,  and  renewal  when  I had 
previously  written  about  the  chalice  of 
experiences: 

“Water  changes  into  wine,  sugar-cane 
roots  sprout  in  revival,  worn  chalices  are 
refurbished,  and  the  egocomplex  is  loos- 
ened." 

For  Seeram,  learning  occurred  at  the 
brain  centre  of  the  individual,  and  certain 
energies,  if  subtly  tapped,  would  unleash 
forces  to  initiate  action.  With  his  image 
of  a river,  he  described  his  own  view  of 
teaching  and  learning  as  well  as  an  inter- 
ception from  Aneesa’s  image: 

“I'm  seeing  that  they  [students]  are  in  a 
stream  of  life  trying  to  avoid  the  unpleas- 
ant experiences  — the  jagged  rocks;  they 
have  to  face  them  ...  but  in  sinking  or 
falling,  we  hope  that  with  their  shaping 
and  molding,  they  will  have  the  re- 
sources to  pull  themselves  together 
again." 


Working  with  Seeram’s  image,  we  saw 
possibilities  for  rivers  to  negotiate  new 
paths,  to  be  dammed,  narrowed,  or 
widened  by  contradictions,  ambivalence, 
and  the  usual  cross-currents  of  life,  and 
their  resultant  effects  for  the  individual. 

Coincidentally,  Fox  (1983)  had  also 
described  four  similar  themes  when 
teachers  described  their  theories  of 
teaching;  theories  of  shaping  (Aneesa’s), 
transfer  (Margaret’s),  growth  (Brenda’s), 
and  travel  (Seeram’s)  were  also  derived. 

Our  personal  images  of  our  life  posi- 
tions, our  careers,  or  our  teaching  may  be 
a coconut  with  resourceful  contents,  an 
artisan  shaping  lives,  an  organism  pro- 
pelling itself  on  a river,  a tree  with 
regenerative  potential,  or  a penetrative 
source  of  light.  Whatever  these  images 
are,  they  capture  a transformation  of 
potential  energy  into  active  energy  to  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  who  own  them. 
Herein  is  the  spirit  of  renewal  high- 
lighted in  The  Renewal  of  Personal 
Energy  (Hunt,  1992).  The  book  incorpo- 
rates reflection  on  the  spectrum  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  search  for  a personal 
image  which  represents  our  experience. 
Our  personal  images  are  energy  sources 
which  can  revitalize  us  and  provide  us 
with  a new  sense  of  direction,  especially 
when  we  have  created  an  environment  of 
courage,  trust,  sharing,  collaboration, 
support,  and  even  humour. 
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Eleanor  Allgood 

Principal,  Rideau  District 
High  School,  Elgin,  Ontario 

Helen,  a school  counsellor,  described  her 
emerging  personal  image  to  a colleague: 

"I  am  a prism.  Whatever  comes  out  of 
the  client  goes  into  me  and  I refract  it.  I 
refract  all  the  colours  of  their  personali- 
ties. I need  to  polish  some  of  my  facets. 
The  colours  aren’t  all  happy  colours.  It 
really  fits  well  with  who  I am.” 

She  used  her  prism  as  a vivid  metaphoric 
way  to  speak  about  her  understanding  of 
the  dynamic  relationship  between  herself 
and  her  student  clients.  It  allowed  her  to 
share,  in  a very  concrete  way,  her  ideas, 
beliefs,  and  theories  about  her  coun- 
selling practice  with  colleagues. 

Helen’s  image  and  five  others  were 
created  when  six  school  counsellors  met 
with  me  in  a small-group  experience  that 
formed  the  research  for  my  doctoral 
study.  The  study  focussed  on  bringing 
out  school  counsellors’  beliefs  about 
their  practice  and  expressing  them  as 
personal  images  which  could  be  shared 
with  colleagues. 

My  interest  in  using  personal  images 
came  from  my  own  experience  with 
images.  I had  found  them  to  be  a power- 
ful and  elegant  means  of  understanding 
myself,  and  I was  interested  in  the 
response  they  evoke  in  others.  My  desire 
to  assist  the  counsellors  in  learning  more 
about  themselves  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  self-knowledge  is  a power- 
ful and  energizing  force.  The  direct  posi- 
tive effects  of  my  own  personal  growth 
experiences  on  my  school  counselling 
practice  led  me  to  believe  that  other 
school  counsellors  would  benefit  from 
similar  reflective  experiences. 

In  order  to  assist  the  counsellors  in 


Personal  Images 
as  Personal  Energizers 
for  School  Counsellors 


articulating  their  beliefs  to  both  them- 
selves and  others,  we  met  as  a group 
once  a week  for  seven  weeks.  Using 
Hunt’s  (1987)  “Inside-out”  approach 
together  with  guided  imagery  exercises, 
the  small-group  experience  was  struc- 
tured so  that  the  counsellors  would  par- 
ticipate in  a variety  of  activities  designed 
to  bring  out  their  personal  beliefs.  Those 
activities  consisted  of  solitary  analytical 
work,  solitary  imagery  work,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  share  experiences. 

The  analytical  work  consisted  of  dis- 
covering the  underlying  patterns  that 
framed  each  counsellor’s  work.  This 
type  of  work,  using  paper  and  pencil, 
was  comfortable  for  the  counsellors  as  it 
is  a common  method  for  eliciting  infor- 
mation. The  exercises  enabled  the  coun- 
sellors to  analyze  the  implicit 
decision-making  processes  they  used  in 
matching  their  approaches  with  their  stu- 
dent clients. 

The  less  familiar  techniques  of  guided 
imagery,  which  are  meditative  in  nature, 
have  proven  to  be  useful  in  helping 
people  discover  their  implicit  beliefs, 
values,  and  ideas  and  expressing  them  as 
images.  This  approach  taps  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  following  way.  A guide  leads 
listeners  in  creating  a personal  image  or 
felt  sense  about  the  topic  under  contem- 
plation. Once  the  listeners  have  a clear 
image  or  felt  sense  they  are  invited  to 
draw  and/or  write  about  it.  These  activi- 
ties put  the  image  or  felt  sense  into  a 
graphic  form  which  makes  it  available 
for  examination  and  contemplation  at 
other  times. 

Four  guided  imagery  exercises  were 
included  in  the  group  work.  Since  none 
of  the  counsellors  was  familiar  with 
guided  imagery,  one  purpose  of  the  first 
three  exercises  was  to  allow  the  counsel- 
lors to  become  familiar  and  comfortable 
with  them.  Another  central  purpose  was 


to  begin  developing  their  personal 
images  of  themselves.  As  in  all  encoun- 
ters with  novel  ideas,  it  took  time  before 
the  counsellors  would  trust  the  process 
as  a way  of  connecting  with  their  inner 
knowledge. 

In  the  first  imagery  exercise,  for 
example,  I guided  the  counsellors  in 
imagining  themselves  in  their  office 
writing  a letter  to  a friend  describing 
themselves  as  counsellors.  Once  they 
had  a clear  image  or  felt  sense  of  them- 
selves as  practitioners,  they  actually 
wrote  the  letter.  In  the  final  meeting,  I 
had  them  repeat  this  exercise  by  imagin- 
ing they  were  writing  to  a friend  after  the 
group  experience.  The  final  letters  all 
included  references  to  their  personal 
images  and  were  evidence  for  the  change 
in  the  counsellors’  awareness  of  them- 
selves. 

The  focal  imagery  exercise  “The 
Wise  Person”  was  the  key  to  creating 
personal  images.  That  exercise  is  typical- 
ly used  to  synthesize  previous  work  and 
has  within  it  suggestions  which  facilitate 
image  creation.  Briefly,  the  listeners  are 
guided  in  imagining  a candle  flame  flick- 
ering in  front  of  them.  As  they  focus  on 
the  blue  heart  of  the  flame,  the  guide 
suggests  that  they  see  the  face  of  a wise 
person  who  radiates  wisdom  and  love. 
Through  an  imaginative  encounter  with 
this  wise  person,  an  image  or  felt  sense 
emerges.  That  wise  person  represents  an 
inner  wisdom  that  we  can  call  upon  to 
help  us  understand  ourselves. 

Sharing  their  experiences  and  emerg- 
ing images  was  integral  to  deepening  an 
understanding  of  their  personal  images. 
Once  the  counsellors  developed  trust  in 
each  other,  they  spoke  openly  about  their 
emerging  understandings  and  participat- 
ed in  each  other’s  explorations. 

In  conversation  with  one  or  two  part- 
ners, the  counsellors  began  to  value  their 
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experience  and  knowledge  as  revealed  in 
their  personal  images.  For  instance, 
when  Helen  described  her  image  to  her 
partner,  that  colleague  listened,  reflected 
back  what  she  heard,  and  commented  in 
a non-judgmental  way.  Helen  then 
responded  in  turn.  That  dialogue  enabled 
the  counsellors  to  enhance  the  details  of 
their  images  thus  deepening  their  under- 
standing. 

The  six  personal  images  that  were 
created  are  described  in  the  counsellors’ 
words,  beginning  with  further  descrip- 
tion of  Helen’s  prism  image.  The  images 
are  expressed  in  the  developed  forms 
which  emerged  through  the  counsellors’ 
sharing  with  each  other. 

Prism  (Helen) 

“I  see  the  kids  as  light. ...  The  white  light 
has  all  the  colours  in  it  of  personality.  I 
see  my  job  as  showing  all  the  different 
colours;  allowing  that  to  happen;  pro- 
viding the  opportunities  to  let  the  kids' 
strength  show.  I’m  always  trying  to  focus 
on  the  strengths  they  have.  In  my  prism 
there  is  black  because  there  is  so  much 
complexity. 

“I  like  looking  at  prisms  to  watch  the 
light  come  through.  I really  feel  there  is 
a lot  of  strength  and  beauty  in  people 
and  I'd  like  them  to  see  their  own 
strength.  The  colours  are  in  the  different 
parts  of  their  personality  and  the  colours 
are  different  for  everyone.  I think  that 
some  people  don’t  see  or  don't  believe 
that  they  have  their  strengths.  A girl  who 
got  beaten  up  by  her  boyfriend,  well, 
maybe  she  has  a red  colouring  which 
will  help  her  stand  up  to  him.  My  job  is 
helping  her  find  that  strength." 

Fire  (Tim) 

At  first,  Tim’s  fire  image  referred  to  his 
family’s  history  of  people  having  short 
lives  and  the  pain  of  losing  someone 
close.  He  then  spoke  about  his  coun- 
selling relationships: 

"/  am  afire.  Life  is  short....  I am  also  a 
fire  which  has  a life  span  determined  by 
the  amount  of  wood  ...by  the  wind  which 
could  put  it  out  or  flame  it  higher.  Get 
too  close  to  a fire  and  it  burns  but  at  an 
appropriate  distance  it  warms  giving  off 
energy. 


“ Fire  is  beautiful,  aesthetically,  but 
the  other  side  of  it  is  danger  which  ties 
into  the  notion  of  risk  taking,  like  we're 
doing  here  and  in  a counselling 
relationship.  It  is  hard.  How  close  do 
you  get?" 

He  further  explained: 

" After  every  interaction  there  is  a reac- 
tion; people  become  calm.  At  the  end  of 
afire  the  smoke  is  the  calmness  at  the 
end....  You  can  do  some  things  but  the 
fire  will  take  its  own  shape.  The  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  the  risk  taking.  I have 
a lot  of  difficulty  getting  close  to  people. 
The  fire  is  dangerous." 

Star,  Spiral  (Fay) 

Fay’s  personal  image  emphasized  recip- 
rocation of  energy  in  the  counselling 
relationship: 

“My  image  is  a star;  a spiral  comes  into 
play....  I’m  coming  from  a solid  place 
which  is  me. 

“I  can’t  change  anything  but  there’s 
an  energy  flow  back  and  forth  among 
people.  My  radiance  depends  upon  my 
energy  flow.  The  intensity  of  the  radi- 
ance depends  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tact. 

“The  life  force  of  others  is  the  spiral. 
I am  the  star.  Radiance  can  only  occur 
when  there  is  contact.  The  brilliance 
increases  and  decreases  with  the  quality 
of  contact.  I can  touch  but  not  change.  I 
hope  there’s  some  exchange  of  energy  at 
the  contact  point.  I can't  change  any- 
thing but  there' s an  energy  flow  back 
and  forth  among  people." 

Prism  (Kamil) 

Like  Helen,  Kamil’s  personal  image  was 
a prism  which  she  connected  to  a gift  of 
self: 

“A  gift  of  self.  I think  back  to  the  mirror 
at  the  beginning,  the  idea  of  transparen- 
cy. Self  was  a component.  In  the  Wise 
Person  exercise  when  I saw  the  prism  I 
said  that  makes  sense  to  me.  What  that 
represents  about  me  is  that  the  other  per- 
son is  given  back  to  you  as  well  as  your- 
self. I never  articulated  it  that  way 
before  the  picture  of  the  prism." 

continued  on  next  page 


Personal  Image 

The  pink  tulip  grows  in  a pot  with 
other  tulips  which  I will  transplant  to 
my  garden  for  next  spring.  The 
image  speaks  to  me  about  the 
beauty  in  spring  renewal,  slow  but 
steady  growth  before  a bloom,  a 
soft  yet  strong  container  formed  by 
the  petals  — the  strength  being  in 
the  shape  of  the  container,  a deep 
connection  to  the  earth  and  the 
cycles  of  nature. 


Energizing  Moment 

The  tulip  image  came  to  me  at  the 
"Celebration  of  Renewal"  weekend 
at  OISE.  At  a low  ebb  towards  the 
end  of  my  first  year  as  principal  in  a 
rural  high  school,  I was  in  need  of 
the  renewal  the  weekend  prom- 
ised. By  the  end  of  the  “Celebra- 
tion," I was  feeling  wonderfully 
energized.  That  combination  of 
quietude  and  sharing  works  for  me. 
My  tulip  image  is  up  on  my  refriger- 
ator door,  and  I am  completing  the 
school  year  with  renewed  zest 
already  anticipating  the  fall. 
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Cane  (Oscar) 

Oscar’s  personal  image  of  a blind  per- 
son’s white  cane  symbolized  the  guiding 
and  caring  qualities  of  his  theory  about 
counselling  and  his  recognition  of  limita- 
tions in  “seeing”  how  to  help  the  client. 
The  image  originally  came  from  his 
close  relationship  with  his  grandfather,  a 
wise  person,  who  used  a cane: 

"I  saw  him,  then,  sitting  beside  me  under 
a tree  on  a hot  summer  day,  the  usual 
silent  sounds  of  a humid  afternoon.... 
The  incessant  and  still  comforting  sound 
is  his  cane  tapping  on  his  chair  as  he 
tells  me  for  the  200th  time  of  his  adven- 
tures in  fishing  ...or  his  errands  for  his 
dad  ...or  the  work  he  did.  I can  still  see 
the  chair.  I still  have  his  cane.  I can  still 
hear  him. 

“I  am  in  the  throes  of  consolidating 
another  image  of  my  style.  It  is  the  blind 
person’s  cane.  I touch  but  don’t  damage 
and  I guide  without  totally  supporting.  I 
bend  when  I need  to  and  I provide  warn- 
ings of  danger.  I am  visible  and  there 
when  needed  but  the  person  must  initiate 
the  process.  The  white  reflects  the  light 
that  can  be  seen  by  others  but  not  always 
by  the  client.” 

A Choice  of  Chocolates  (Sam) 

Sam’s  personal  image  was  a tableau  of 
himself  offering  his  students  a box  of 
high  quality  chocolates.  The  chocolates 
are  not  identified  and  all  are  equally 


good.  The  students’  task  is  to  choose  a 
chocolate  and  bite  into  it,  thus  choosing 
to  look  at  a part  of  themselves.  Sam’s 
role  is  to  help  student  clients  in  that  self- 
examination  and  growth  towards  securi- 
ty: 

" Biting  into  the  chocolate  and  looking 
inside  helps  the  students  understand 
themselves  and  become  more  secure  and 
trust  their  own  judgments.  I believe  that 
if  I can  help  the  students  look  at  them- 
selves they  will  gain  security  and  eventu- 
ally will  be  able  to  make  decisions 
because  they  are  secure  enough  about 
who  they  are.  By  biting  into  the  choco- 
late they  can  look  at  it  and  see  them- 
selves. Hopefully  they  will  find  a good 
taste  and  it  will  last  and  they  will  be  able 
to  go  on.” 

In  the  last  group  meetings,  the  counsel- 
lors brought  in  their  current  work  that 
was  challenging  them.  By  sharing  with 
their  colleagues  they  used  their  personal 
images  to  explore  new  ideas  for  helping 
students.  The  counsellors  were  energized 
by  the  new  approaches  generated  from 
personal  images  and  used  them  to 
progress  in  their  work  with  their  stu- 
dents. 

To  celebrate  and  honour  the  six  coun- 
sellors’ participation  in  my  study,  I pre- 
sented each  one  with  a framed 
watercolour  rendition  of  their  image 
done  by  an  artist  friend.  That  gift  had 
further  reaching  implications  than  I had 
imagined.  Those  pictures  became  energy 


Sam’s  Chocolates 


I presented  the  counsellors  in  my  study  with  a framed  watercolour  rendition  of  their  image. 


touchstones  for  their  continued  growth  as 
practitioners.  Tim  and  Oscar  kept  the 
pictures  on  their  desks  at  work  and 
looked  at  the  image  to  keep  them 
focussed  when  meeting  with  their  stu- 
dent clients.  In  particular,  Tim  reported 
using  his  fire  image  as  a focus  for  medi- 
tation. Kamil  spoke  about  developing  her 
prism  image  in  greater  detail  as  she  con- 
tinues to  work  with  her  students.  Her 
idea  of  transparency  and  reflection  have 
become  more  focal.  Sam  metaphorically 
offered  his  students  the  box  of  choco- 
lates, having  them  choose  more  focussed 
issues  to  explore. 

The  personal  energy  that  was  released 
in  the  creation  and  sharing  of  images  was 
far  reaching.  Helen  spoke  about  using 
her  image,  before  going  off  to  sleep,  to 
focus  on  how  to  work  with  a student.  Her 
personal  image  helped  her  generate  fresh 
ideas  which  she  wrote  down.  She  then 
went  to  sleep  calmer  and  more  confident. 
Sam  began  to  think  that  he  could  train 
other  counsellors.  This  was  an  important 
change  in  his  view  of  himself  in  relation 
to  his  practice. 

Other  changes  that  the  counsellors 
experienced  were  expressed  as  feelings 
of  empowerment.  In  each  case,  the  coun- 
sellors described  a positive  change  in 
self-knowledge  and  a new  focus  for  their 
energy: 

Fay:  "I’m  coming  from  a solid  place 
which  is  me.  Because  the  work  comes 
from  within  it  will  last  longer.” 

Tim:  “I  learned  to  trust  myself  better.  I 
am  more  relaxed  than  ever  before  with 
each  student.” 

Kamil:  "It  has  made  me  appreciate  what 
I do.  Now  I can  access  my  knowledge.” 

By  creating  personal  images  and  sharing 
them  with  colleagues,  the  counsellors 
discovered  their  personal  beliefs  about 
counselling.  In  so  doing  the  counsellors’ 
personal  energy  was  released  and  direct- 
ed towards  their  continued  work  with 
students.  They  became  co-creators  of 
their  own  growth. 
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Imagery  as  a 
Journey  for  Personal 
and  Professional 
Renewal 


Sharing  an  image 
and  its  intent 
allows  people  to 
overcome 
resistance  and 
move  beyond 
personal  blocks 


Susan  M.  Drake 

Assistant  Professor,  Faculty  of 
Education,  Brock  University 


Imagery  is  a significant  component  in 
my  graduate  classes  in  Holistic/Global 
Perspectives  in  Education.  Classes  are 
held  in  the  evening  and  participants 
come  after  a hard  day’s  work,  their  heads 
still  filled  with  busy  thoughts.  A visual- 
ization at  the  beginning  of  each  evening 
sets  the  tone  for  clearing  the  mind, 
becoming  centred,  and  being  open  and 
responsive  to  new  ideas. 

We  approach  imaging  from  the 
metaphor  of  an  inner  journey  (Ahsen, 
1989;  Drake,  in  press-a).  Each  image  is 
personal  and  embedded  within  the  life 
story  of  the  imager.  The  image  is  experi- 
enced in  the  present,  yet  includes  both 
the  perceived  past  and  the  anticipated 
future. 

As  Hunt  (1992)  has  emphasized,  shar- 
ing of  images  and  their  meanings  releas- 
es energy  and  facilitates  personal 
renewal.  It  seems  that  sharing  an  image 
and  its  intent  allows  people  to  overcome 
resistance  and  move  beyond  personal 
blocks.  In  this  way,  creative  energy  is 
released,  allowing  one  to  move  forward 
towards  personal  growth  and  transforma- 
tion. 

Types  of  Imagery 

Visualization  may  be  thought  of  in  Uircc 
categories.  In  practice,  these  categories 
often  blur.  Mindsighl  (Galycan,  1984) 
and  Spinning  Inward  (Murdock,  1987) 
offer  excellent  guided  imagery  exercises 
that  fall  into  all  three  categories.  Each 


week  we  try  a different  type  of  imagery 
to  allow  students  to  experience  the  wide 
range  of  applications  for  both  personal 
and  professional  use. 

Cognitive 

Imagery  is  an  interdisciplinary  process 
that  has  been  used  successfully  in  all 
subjects  to  enhance  learning.  In  mathe- 
matics, for  example,  students  can  imag- 
ine being  inside  a geometric  construction 
and  walking  around  it  to  acquire  a real 
sense  of  spatial  dimensions.  Having  stu- 
dents imagine  being  a raindrop  and  then 
experience  going  through  the  water  cycle 
is  a popular  science  activity.  Guided 
imagery  engages  the  imagination  and  can 
lead  to  creative  writing.  The  goal  or 
intent  in  each  of  these  activities  is  in- 
creased academic  skill.  Another  popular 
use  of  imagery  is  achieving  athletic 
excellence  through  visualizing  a success- 
ful performance. 

Affective 

Often  this  application  specifically  in- 
volves increasing  self-esteem.  The  visu- 
alizer  imagines  having  successfully 
completed  an  intended  academic  or  skill- 
related  goal.  At  other  limes,  affective 
imagery  is  directed  towards  dealing  with 
interpersonal  skills.  A shy  person  may, 
for  example,  visualize  him  or  herself 
feeling  comfortable  socially.  Another 
might  imagine  a successful  job  inter- 

coniinue d on  next  page 
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view.  These  exercises  focus  on  building 
self-confidence  and  positive  risk-taking. 

Transpersonal 

This  type  of  imagery  focusses  on  a level 
“beyond  ego.”  Its  intention  is  to  connect 
the  imager  to  a larger  reality,  the  Self. 
Images  are  considered  to  be  the  language 
of  the  subconscious  and  hence  connect 
us  to  our  own  inner  wisdom.  A typical 
transpersonal  imagery  exercise  involves 
the  “wise  person.”  The  imager  imagines 
meeting  with  a wise  person  and  dis- 
cussing a real-life  problem;  most  often, 
the  wise  person  will  give  unexpected,  but 
intuitively  correct,  advice.  This  level  of 
imagery  is  well  explored  within  a psy- 
chosynthesis framework  and  offered  in 
practical  books  such  as  What  We  May  Be 
(Ferrucci,  1982),  Psychosynthesis  in 
Education  (Whitmore,  1986),  and  He  Hit 
Me  Back  First  (Fugitt,  1983). 

Having  explored  the  above  categories 
through  personal  experience  encourages 
participants  to  try  the  same  sort  of  tech- 
niques in  the  classroom.  For  many  it  is  a 
new  and  exciting  experience  as  they  dis- 
cover that  students  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion really  enjoy  these  activities.  The 
participants  share  their  professional 
experiences  with  each  other;  this  inspires 
further  creative  applications.  In  this  way, 
they  experience  professional  renewal. 

Creative  Problem  Solving 

I devote  several  lessons  to  creative  prob- 
lem solving  from  an  Inside-out  approach. 
Creative  problem  solving  involves  not 
only  logical  thinking  skills,  but  also  lis- 
tening to  one’s  intuition  and  inner  wis- 
dom; this  can  be  facilitated  by  invoking 
the  language  of  the  unconscious  — 
imagery.  Using  images,  participants  are 
encouraged  to  look  at  the  world  in  new 
ways  and  reflect  on  these  insights 
through  co-sharing  with  others  in  the 
class  (Hunt,  1992).  In  the  following, 
three  problem-solving  methods  that  are 
explored  in  class  are  described. 

C-RE-A-T-E  Cycle 

First,  the  class  explores  Hunt’s  (1992) 
C-RE-A-T-E  method,  as  it  allows  partic- 
ipants to  contact  a spontaneous  image 
that  connects  them  to  their  own  personal 


wisdom.  They  reflect  on  a concern 
through  the  lens  of  the  ideal  self.  Their 
actions,  as  a result,  are  informed  by  a 
wiser  part  of  themselves  or  the  Self. 

The  example  shows  how  the 
C-RE-A-T-E  cycle  connected  one  of  my 
students,  Marg,  to  the  deepest  part  of 
herself.  Marg  had  just  received  a promo- 
tion into  educational  administration  and 
was  concerned  how  to  handle  the  move 
to  a new  school.  Her  image  was  of  her 
work/life  as  a pond. 

“Although  the  pond  appears  to  be  very 
quiet,  it  is  buzzing  with  tremendous 
activity.  There  is  growth  in  the  sub- 
merged life.  I spend  many  fascinating 
moments  watching  the  activities  of  my 
pond  — responding  to  these  activities, 
and  becoming  involved.  In  the  centre  of 
my  pond  are  frogs  ...  waiting  to  be 
kissed.  The  pond  holds  a natural  fascina- 
tion for  everyone.  The  children  have  a 
strong  affinity  to  water  as  an  ideal  learn- 
ing and  growing  environment.  At  times,  I 
need  an  enlarged  view  of  the  pond,  so 
that  I can  make  necessary  changes  that 
are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.” 

Marg  shared  her  image  of  the  pond  with 
her  learning  partners  and  they  shared 
their  images.  Through  collaborative 
reflection  with  others,  she  realized  that 
her  pond  and  its  submerged  life  connec- 
ted to  the  deepest  part  of  herself,  her 
quiet  reflective  nature.  She  had  been 
worried  that  her  introspective  nature 
would  be  perceived  as  a weakness  in  her 
new  position  in  administration;  now,  she 
saw  that  by  being  authentic  (still  waters 
do  run  deep),  she  had  an  unacknowl- 
edged strength  as  a reflective  practitioner 
who  carefully  assessed  a situation  before 
acting. 

This  sharing  with  others  to  clarify  and 
elaborate  her  image  helped  Marg  to 
reframe  her  vision  of  herself  as  an  admin- 
istrator. With  their  support,  she  was  able 
to  gain  a fresh  perspective  and  to  increase 
her  understanding  and  self-confidence. 
This  released  energy  and  she  was  able  to 
move  into  the  problem-solving  cycle 
using  inner  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  the 
action  plan. 

Marg  worked  through  the  C-RE-A-T-E 
cycle  as  follows: 


1.  Concern:  “As  a new  vice-principal  I 
am  aware  of  current  areas  of  weakness 
that  cause  much  of  the  staff  frustration 
and  definitely  affect  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents. I want  to,  and  feel  a need  to,  take 
action  but  I do  not  wish  to  be  viewed  as 
a threat.  I want  to  build  trust,  gain  sup- 
port, and  work  in  a co-operative,  colle- 
gial manner  with  the  staff.” 

2.  REflect:  “Reflecting  on  my  concern 
and  my  image,  I see  that  what  appears  to 
be  a quiet  pond  is  indeed  ‘buzzing  with 
tremendous  activity.’  I need  to  spend 
time  watching  the  pond  and  responding 
to  and  becoming  involved  with  the  ongo- 
ing activities.  I need  to  find  ways  to 
communicate  with  the  pond  life,  to  see 
the  issues  clearly  by  observing  and  using 
all  my  senses  to  get  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  change  process.  I need  to  recognize 
the  facets  of  growth  in  the  submerged 
life  in  my  pond  so  that  I can  foster  and 
encourage  that  growth.  I need  to  contin- 
ue to  kiss  frogs  — both  student  frogs  and 
teacher  frogs  — in  order  for  them  to 
become  princes/princesses.” 

3.  Action  plan:  “I  plan  to  spend  a mini- 
mum of  20  minutes  in  each  class  over 
the  next  few  weeks  and  continue  to  inter- 
view each  teacher.  I will  find  out  some- 
thing good  — some  strength  that  each 
‘submerged’  (e.g.,  new,  quiet,  shy,  or 
negative)  staff  member  has  and  make  a 
point  of  recognizing  it.  I will  be  consid- 
ering ways  to  build  the  self-esteem  and 
morale  of  both  students  and  staff.  I will 
kiss  frogs!” 

4.  Try  out.  “I’ve  entered  my  new  job  with 
my  image  to  guide  me.  My  own  ‘sub- 
merged strength’  will  allow  me  to  follow 
through  on  the  things  I truly  believe  are 
important,  such  as  kissing  frogs.” 

5.  Experience.  “Two  years  later  and  I’m 
loving  my  job!  My  pond  image  still 
works  well  for  me  and  I use  it  to  guide 
my  actions  in  a way  that  allows  me  to  be 
authentic.  This  has  been  a transformation 
of  professional  identity  — a truly  ener- 
gizing journey!” 

The  journey  of  the  hero 

This  problem-solving  process  offers  a 
vehicle  for  transformation  (Drake,  in 
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press-b).  The  imager  invokes  a vision  of 
the  end  of  the  journey,  after  the  problem 
has  been  solved,  and  holds  this  image  as 
a guide  through  the  tests  and  trials  on  the 
path  ahead.  The  path  involves  making 
endings  and  experiencing  loss,  stepping 
into  the  unknown  and  feeling  anxiety  and 
conflict,  and  finally  the  joy  of  experienc- 
ing a transformation  of  identity  and  a 
new  beginning.  The  image  to  guide  one 
on  the  journey  emerges  through  listening 
to  one’s  intuition  and  following  the  “path 
with  heart.”  In  its  emphasis  on  connect- 
ing with  inner  wisdom  through  an  Inside- 
out  approach,  this  method  is  closely 
aligned  with  Hunt’s  model.  Participants 
have  chosen  this  method  to  reflect  on 
imminent  life  changes  that  involve  life- 
threatening  illness,  career  change,  geo- 
graphical moves,  and  relationship  shifts. 
The  hero  may  be  seeking  change  or  may 
have  change  thrust  upon  him  or  her; 
however,  this  method  allows  the  problem 
solver  to  see  the  situation  set  in  a much 
larger  context  of  transformation  and 
encourages  the  taking  of  positive  risks. 

Multiple  intelligences 

This  is  a fascinating  method  of  problem 
solving  based  on  Howard  Gardner’s 
(1991)  research  on  seven  intelligences 
and  outlined  in  Seven  Ways  of  Knowing 
(Lazear,  1991).  The  inner  eye  and  ear  are 
involved  throughout  the  cycle.  Problem 
solvers  reflect  on  a problem  and  proceed 
through  the  following  steps: 

• write  down  feelings,  thoughts, 
images,  colours,  smells  and  sounds 
associated  with  the  problem 

• write  a “once  upon  a time  story”  with 
yourself  as  hero  or  heroine 

• group  similar  items  found  in  the 
above  exercises  and  assign  a symbol 
for  groupings 

• let  the  problem  emerge  as  a design, 
smell,  image,  or  colour 

• move  your  body  according  to  what 
you  have  been  sensing  and  imaging 

• let  an  inner  music  or  rhythm  arise  that 
is  connected  to  the  problem 

• share  the  problem  and  your  explo- 
rations with  trusted  others 

• relax  and  connect  with  your  inner 
“wise  person”  to  receive  counsel  on 
the  problem 

This  process  allows  participants  to 


reflect  on  their  problem  from  many 
unique  perspectives.  In  my  class,  this 
method  has  been  used  to  reflect  on  prob- 
lems that  range  from  dealing  with  grief, 
to  choosing  a thesis  topic,  to  buying  a 
car. 

After  exploring  these  different  approach- 
es, participants  select  a personal  concern 
and  apply  one  of  the  methods  in  a writ- 
ten exploration  of  creative  problem  solv- 
ing. They  share  this  process  with  one  or 
two  learning  partners  at  several  stages. 
First,  they  share  the  image  or  images  that 
emerge  during  the  C-RE-A-T-E  and 
journey  of  the  hero  cycles.  Collaborative 
reflection  on  these  images  leads  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  both  others  and 
self.  The  actual  written  exploration  is 
discussed  both  before  and  after  the 
assignment  is  done.  Partners  assess  each 
other’s  work  as  peer  evaluation.  This  is 
always  done  well  and  with  real  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  author  and  his  or  her  concern. 
This  way  of  co-sharing  requires  good 
will,  respect,  non-judgmental  orientation, 
openness  to  feelings,  and,  most  of  all, 
trust  (Hunt,  1992).  These  criteria  seem  to 
emerge  through  the  process  itself.  As 
participants  speak  in  the  language  of 
images,  it  opens  new  ways  of  knowing 
and  being  that  connect  them  to  others 
and  the  highest  parts  of  themselves.  In 
discovering  these  new  realms  of  possibil- 
ity, personal  energy  is  awakened  that 
allows  for  the  journey  of  transformation , 
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Personal  Image 

A few  years  ago  I experienced  an 
image  that  I transferred  to  a picture 
in  the  shape  of  a mandala.  Having 
framed  the  picture,  I still  return  to  it 
for  energy  and  the  courage  to  take 
a positive  risk.  It  is  a golden  circle 
of  radiant  lights  that  are  intercon- 
nected within  the  shape  and  yet 
also  reflect  outwards  beyond  the 
circle  itself.  At  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle is  a small  red  heart.  The  lights 
represent  myself  and  the  others 
with  whom  I am  connected  profes- 
sionally and  personally.  As  one 
light  glows  more  brightly,  so  all  the 
interconnecting  lights  glow  more 
radiantly.  My  task  is  to  share  my 
inner  light  and  honour  my  interde- 
pendence and  interconnections 
with  others.  The  heart  at  the  centre 
represents  the  "path  with  heart."  I 
can  deepen  the  glow  by  following 
my  own  path  with  heart,  by  being 
true  to  who  I really  am. 


Energizing  Moment 

In  my  professional  life,  I am  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  work  with  educa- 
tional concepts  that  I believe  in 
deeply.  On  several  recent  occa- 
sions I have  worked  with  groups  of 
people  who  are  beginning  to 
explore  the  concepts  of 
holistic/global  education  in  innova- 
tive ways.  There  are  no  models  for 
us  to  follow.  Together,  we  explore 
new  territory,  chart  unknown 
waters,  struggle  with  our  fears  and 
anxieties,  and  come  to  new  under- 
standings. This  collaborative  expe- 
rience is  most  exciting  and  makes 
me  feel  fully  alive  and  energized. 
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The  Spirit  of  Renewal  and 

INTRODUCTION 


David  Hunt 
summarizes  the 
framework  for 
self-renewal, 
followed  by  a 
Dialogue  on 
the  Spirit  of 
Renewal  and  the 
Renewing 
Organization 
with 

Sharon  Bray, 
Chris  Clark, 
and  David  Kolb. 


What  are  the  underlying  values  and 
beliefs  which  support  renewal?  In  The 
Renewal  of  Personal  Energy,  I devel- 
oped a Spirit  of  Renewal  framework  to 
try  to  answer  these  questions.  Self- 
renewal as  well  as  organizational  renew- 
al can  flourish  only  in  a climate  which 
supports  and  celebrates  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  human  spirit.  I described  this  cli- 
mate and  spirit  (see  Table  1)  by  first 
summarizing  the  values  and  beliefs 
which  I considered  to  be  essential,  next 
bringing  out  my  own  personal  image  of 
each  of  these  values,  and  finally  identify- 
ing the  quality  which  seemed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  value.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  framework  is  a personal  credo  for 
me;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  offer  a 
beginning  foundation  for  persons  wish- 
ing to  initiate  their  own  renewal  (see 
Table  2)  or  initiating  steps  towards  a 
renewing  organization.  I briefly  summa- 
rize these  five  values  below,  but  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  this  frame- 
work, see  Chapter  Six  in  my  book. 


Equity  of  Expertise 

According  to  this  belief,  in  human  affairs 
every  person  is  an  expert,  or  at  least  has 
considerable  experienced  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Also,  so-called  experts  in 
human  affairs  are  persons,  too,  and  their 
expertise  is  to  be  challenged  in  terms  of 
whether  they  live  according  to  their 
expert  recommendations.  Both  these 
ideas  combine  to  form  an  attitude  of 
respect  towards  others  which  means  an 
acceptance  that  we  are  all  travellers  on 
life’s  journey,  and  that  each  of  us  has 
developed  inner  wisdom  along  the  way. 
It  does  not  mean  that  each  of  us  knows 
everything  or  that  all  of  our  inner  wis- 
dom is  true.  It  simply  reminds  us  that 
each  of  us  has  something  to  offer. 


Synergy  of  Sharing 

As  you  saw  in  the  first  four  articles,  shar- 
ing images  (and  other  forms  of  inner 
wisdom)  is  essential  for  the  release  of 
energy.  Sharing  as  co-creation  is  the 
flash-point  of  renewal  (see  Chapter  Four 
in  The  Renewal  of  Personal  Energy ).  It 
is  possible  to  renew  entirely  on  your 
own,  but  from  my  experience  personal 
rejuvenation  is  greatly  enhanced  when 
we  share  with  another.  My  favourite  per- 
sonal image  characterizing  this  process  is 
that  of  jazz  musicians  improvising  joint- 
ly as  one  and  then  another  improvises  on 
the  theme  — “trading  fours”  — so  that 
for  each  musician,  their  music  is  a varia- 
tion on  the  original  theme  as  well  as  a 
variation  on  the  other’s  variation. 


Positive  Emphasis 

“Accentuate  the  positive”  as  the  song 
says.  This  value  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  shifting  our  perceptions  towards 
ourselves  and  others  so  that  we  are  atten- 
tive to  the  positive  qualities  or  potential- 
ly positive  qualities.  Teachers  exemplify 
this  when  they  look  for  the  potential 
well-developed  qualities  in  their  students 
to  build  on.  Much  of  our  supervision  as 
well  as  some  teaching  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  criticism  or  emphasizing  the 
negative.  It  is  surprising  what  happens 
when  you  assume  that  often  the  person 
knows  very  well  what  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped, does  not  need  another  critical  sem- 
inar, but  needs  support  to  develop  it  on 
his  or  her  own. 


Continuity 

Renewing  our  personal  energy  fuels  us 
to  move  along  on  life’s  journey,  and  this 
value  reminds  us  of  our  movement, 
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Table  1 


Value/Belief 

Personal  image 

Quality 

1.  Equity  of  expertise 

Balanced  scales;  "side  by  side” 

Respect 

2.  Synergy  of  sharing 

Musicians  improvising  and 
“trading  fours” 

Openness 

3.  Positive  emphasis 

Rainbow,  Silver  lining 

Optimism 

4.  Continuity 

Journey 

Patience 

5.  Contradiction 

Balloon  pops 

Humour/Surprise 

Overall:  Human  potential 

Cocoon  to  butterfly 

Faith 

Table  2 


1.  Equity  of  expertise  • Am  I conscious  of  what  I know  and  what  I do  not  know? 

• Am  I respectful  of  the  knowledge  of  others? 

• Am  I willing  to  listen  to  an  opposite  view? 


2.  Synergy  of  sharing  • Do  I make  time  and  opportunity  for  sharing? 

• Do  I listen  to  others  in  a way  which  is  helpful  to  both  of  us? 

• Do  I present  my  views  in  ways  which  invite  their  being  trans- 
formed and  clarified? 

• Do  I respect  another's  privacy  if  they  do  not  wish  to  share? 

‘ * . « — 

3.  Positive  emphasis  • Do  I identify  my  own  positive  resources  without  being  overly 

egotistical,  using  these  resources  as  a foundation  for  further 
growth  and  development? 

• Do  I communicate  with  others  by  beginning  with  emphasis  on 
their  positive,  well-developed  qualities? 

• Do  I use  a positive  approach  in  the  service  of  accurate  under- 
standing of  both  myself  and  others? 


4.  Continuity  • Do  I keep  a journal  or  some  other  means  of  recording  long-term 

growth  and  development,  movement  along  the  journey  by 
myself  and  others? 

• Am  I patient  with  myself  and  others  in  regard  to  movement 
along  the  journey? 

• Am  I open  to  seeing  others’  perceptions  of  their  own  move- 
ment? 


5.  Contradiction  • Do  I laugh  at  myself? 

• Can  I accept  my  frailties  and  imperfections  with  good  humour 
without  losing  the  possibility  of  developing  further? 

• Can  I be  amused  at  the  impossibility  of  certain  modes  of  inquiry, 
for  example,  psychology,  without  abandoning  my  attempt  to 
understand  the  human  venture? 


Source:  The  Renewal  of  Personal  Energy,  By  David  E.  Hunt,  pp.  93  & 100. 


where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are 
going.  Perhaps  most  important  in  terms 
of  movement  is  the  related  quality  of 
patience,  with  ourselves  and  with  others. 
Renewal  cannot  occur  immediately,  like 
a quick  fix,  so  patience  which  permits  a 
continuing  commitment  is  necessary. 
Embarking  on  a renewal  initiative  is 
much  like  beginning  a regime  of  physi- 
cal fitness;  you  do  so  with  commitment, 
patience,  and  gentleness  towards  your- 
self. In  terms  of  continuity,  we  try  to 
learn  from  the  past  while  not  being 
shackled  by  it. 


Contradiction 

I might  not  have  identified  this  value  had 
I not  noticed,  after  I had  brought  out  the 
first  four,  that  the  quality  of  sense  of 
humour  was  missing.  This  quality 
seemed  to  be  related  to  the  value  of  con- 
tradiction, surprise,  openness  to  the 
unexpected....  Life  is  so  full  of  contra- 
dictions that  I have  long  since  given  up 
as  a psychologist  on  understanding  a 
great  deal  about  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  venture.  However,  I am  often 
amused  and  bemused  at  many  of  these 
unexpected,  uncertain,  and  surprising 
features  of  our  lives. 


Human  Potential 

All  of  these  values  are  a part  of  the  over- 
arching belief  in  human  potential,  a 
belief  in  the  vigour,  endurance,  and 
resilience  of  the  human  spirit.  Belief  in 
human  potential  includes  both  our  own 
potential  to  grow  and  develop  and  our 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  others  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  more  than  anything  this  belief 
requires  that  we  rid  ourselves  of  limited 
expectations,  stereotypes,  and  fixed  pre- 
dictions. It  entails  faith  in  what  we  may 
become. 

Turn  page  for  Dialogue  on 
The  Spirit  of  Renewal 
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Sharon  Bray 

Senior  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Lee  Hecht  Harrison, 

San  Jose,  California 

Chris  Clark 

Professor,  School  of  Education, 

Michigan  State  University, 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

David  Hunt 

Professor,  OISE  ( Moderator ) 

David  Kolb 

Professor,  Department  of  Organizational 
Behaviour,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Dialogue 


Hunt  Greetings,  everyone.  To  begin.  I’d 
like  to  structure  and  give  you  a little  his- 
tory on  our  session  today.  When  I com- 
pleted the  chapter  in  The  Renewal  of 
Personal  Energy  on  renewing  organiza- 
tions, I was  particularly  interested  in  get- 
ting a sense  of  its  reality  base.  Did  my 
ideas  on  organizational  renewal  have  any 
meaning  in  the  real  world?  And  so  my 
image  of  this  particular  interchange  is  to 
have  two  of  our  participants,  Sharon 
Bray  and  David  Kolb,  reflect  on  the  re- 
newing organization  from  the  manage- 
ment side,  with  Chris  Clark  and  myself 
looking  at  the  issues  from  the  education- 
al side.  Sharon,  would  you  like  to  lead 
off  with  some  of  your  reflections  on  the 
Spirit  of  Renewal? 

Bray  I work  with  individuals  who  have 
been  displaced  or  who  have  had  their 
careers  interrupted.  But  secondarily  I 
work  with  organizations  dealing  with  the 
kinds  of  changes  in  the  economy  that  are 
being  brought  about  by  being  “fat  in  the 
eighties”  and  getting  “lean  in  the 
nineties.”  One  of  my  dilemmas  is  that 
questions  about  how  we  renew,  both  as 
organizations  and  as  individuals,  are 
really  just  starting  to  be  voiced.  And  I 
think  they’re  being  voiced  because  the 
assumptions  that  we  have  about  our- 
selves and  our  careers  and  our  lives  with- 
in organizations  are  all  being  challenged 
and  blown  asunder.  Can  I give  you  an 
example  of  a renewing  organization?  No, 
I can’t.  That’s  the  sad  part.  Even  asking 
the  question  implies  a cultural  shift  in  the 
way  that  we  think  about  business  and 
think  about  our  lives  within  it. 

Kolb  I think,  Dave,  that  your  basic  idea 
of  Outside-in  and  Inside-out  is  probably 
the  most  important  variable  in  this.  But 
I’m  not  sure  I can  really  speak  as  an 
expert  from  management  because  I’ve 
been  feeling  very  disaffected  from  man- 
agement. Our  culture,  and  particularly 


our  management  culture,  is  so  structured 
on  an  Outside-in  model  that  the  idea  of 
managing  an  organization  from  the 
Inside  out  is  really  very  revolutionary. 
You  can  see  this  in  the  quality  move- 
ment. It’s  one  place  where  I’ve  seen 
Deming’s  work  and  other  spin-offs  and 
the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  an 
Inside-out  approach. 

Bray  We’re  seeing  more  and  more  self- 
managed  work  teams  that  tie  into  the 
quality  movement  out  here  as  well.  I 
think  this  is  a shift,  but  it’s  brought  about 
not  so  much  by  asking  questions  from 
within  as  it  is  from  being  forced  to  do 
something  different  because  there  aren’t 
enough  people  or  as  many  people  to  do 
the  work. 

Clark  What  I’ve  found  in  my  work 
with  teacher  development  is  that  when 
teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
individual  reflection  on  who  they  are  and 
who  they  are  going  to  be  and  are  also 
given  collective  or  collaborative  oppor- 
tunities to  share  equity  of  expertise,  to 
tell  stories,  to  be  assertive  about  inter- 
rupting their  own  careers,  to  say,  “Wait  a 
minute  ...  how  can  I change  the  way 
things  are  so  that  next  year  is  better  for 
me  and  for  my  students  than  last  year 
was?”  — when  teachers  are  given  this 
opportunity,  they  just  love  it,  they’re 
amazed.  Mainly  amazed,  first  at  them- 
selves, and  then  at  how  many  people,  to 
their  left  and  to  their  right,  and  in  the 
next  room  down  the  hall,  are  astounding- 
ly  positive  and  strong  resources  to  draw 
from  and  contribute  to.  Teacher  work- 
shops of  just  one  or  two  weeks  have  led 
to  continuing,  and  by  the  teachers’  testi- 
monies, life-changing,  renewing  relation- 
ships. 

I believe  the  threatening  side  of  this, 
to  administrators  and  superintendents, 
comes  from  a mistaken  belief  that  there’s 
a limited  amount  of  power  in  the  system, 
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on  the  Spirit  of  Renewal  and 
the  Renewing  Organization 


that  if  more  “power”  is  given  to  teachers, 
it  means  that  principals  and  superinten- 
dents and  school  board  members  will 
have  less  power.  But  I think  of  it  as 
strengthening  the  entire  organization  by 
strengthening  the  separate  parts  and  mak- 
ing stronger  connections  among  people. 

Hunt  Do  you  have  any  experience  in 
trying  out  this  kind  of  workshop  with 
administrators? 


...the  idea  of  managing 
an  organization  from  the 
Inside  out  is  really  very 
revolutionary. 


Clark  Not  extensive.  The  school  admin- 
istrators I’ve  had  contact  with  are  perhaps 
the  most  wounded  class  of  people  I know 
in  education.  Wounded  in  the  sense  that 
they’re  estranged  from  themselves,  that 
they  can’t  remember  who  they  are. 
Sometimes  I find  it  difficult  to  sit  still 
long  enough  to  listen  to  their  stories.  It’s 
a tough  audience,  and  if  it  turns  out  that 
it  is  an  audience  rather  than  a participat- 
ing group  it  probably  won’t  be  very 
effective  in  any  case. 

Hunt  I think  that  administrators  are  a 
very  resistant  group.  Last  year,  myself 
and  a colleague  in  Educational  Adminis- 
tration at  OISE  tried  a “beginning  with 
ourselves”  renewal  weekend  for  direc- 
tors of  education.  It  wasn’t  well  atten- 
ded; from  200  or  so  provincial  boards, 
only  six  or  eight  directors  came.  On  the 
basis  of  this  small  group,  one  of  the 
themes  that  came  through  was  that 
renewal  can  be  quite  valuable  at  the  per- 
sonal level  but  that  when  we  go  to  the 


organizational,  hierarchical  level  it 
becomes  very  difficult. 

Bray  That’s  an  important  point.  I’m 
working  with  a couple  of  school  districts 
in  the  California  educational  system  that 
are  laying  off  teachers.  We’re  looking  at 
situations  just  up  the  road  in  Oakland 
and  elsewhere  where  concern  is  growing 
about  the  drug  scene  and  kids  carrying 
handguns  and  all  of  the  outside  pressures 
that  interact  and  influence  the  school. 
We  talk  about  the  burnout  rate  of  helping 
professionals  but  schools  are  in  crisis 
and  teachers  are  in  crisis.  The  collision, 
almost,  between  the  organization  and  the 
individual  question  of  renewal  is  a real 
one  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Hunt  Sometimes  the  irony  is  that  the 
persons  who  need  renewal  most  have  the 
least  time  for  it,  are  most  resistant  to  it. 
Are  the  cycles  of  renewal  relevant  at  the 
lowest  level  of  Maslow’s  hierarchy  — 
that  is,  at  the  survival  level? 

Bray  Change  in  our  organizational  cul- 
ture means  that  people  are  being  let  go 
and  that  those  who  are  being  left  behind 
are  the  “survivors.”  The  survivors  feel 
the  guilt,  the  loss  and  the  angst,  the  para- 
noia, and  all  the  other  things  that  go  with 
it.  But  most  important,  I work  with 
CEOs  who  have  never  in  their  lives  had 
to  look  for  work,  have  never  in  their 
lives  been  “unemployed.”  The  very  situ- 
ation in  which  they  find  themselves  cre- 
ates the  need  for  change  and  I think  that 
that  is  part  of  why  these  questions  are 
coming  up  more  as  points  of  discussion 
generally.  We’re  in  an  environment  that 
creates  a need  for  change.  It’s  painful  for 
a guy  who’s  been  on  the  fast  track,  build- 
ing companies  and  moving  hard,  to 
become  self-reflective  and  to  really 
explore  “Where  arc  my  priorities,  where 
are  my  values,  where  do  I want  to  go 
from  here?”  But  the  willingness  is  there. 


The  clients  we  get  are  a captive  audi- 
ence, if  you  like,  because  they’re  in  cri- 
sis. 

Hunt  So  that  makes  them  more  recep- 
tive to  a process  that  may  be  completely 
counter  to  their  style  and  to  their  earlier 
experience? 

Bray  Absolutely,  because  the  first  part 
of  the  work  that  we  do  is  critical  self- 
assessment,  holding  the  mirror  up  and 
looking  at  what’s  there.  It’s  a very  privi- 
leged relationship;  it  borders  on  therapy, 
on  human  potential,  on  beginning  with 
yourself.  It  goes  back  to  your  previous 
book  — Beginning  with  Ourselves. 

Hunt  Dave,  you’ve  mentioned  that  in 
your  graduate  classes  at  Case  Western 
you’ve  used  some  of  these  ideas,  and  of 
course  your  idea  of  the  cycle  is  the  most 
central  to  me.  Would  you  share  some  of 
your  experiences  here? 

Kolb  As  I said  before,  I see  this  whole 
idea  of  Inside-out,  of  beginning  with 
yourself,  as  being  absolutely  central  to 
experiential  learning.  It’s  getting  in  touch 
with  one’s  own  experience  that  leads  to 
or  blocks  self-reflection.  A lot  of  people 
resist  Inside-out  because  they  don’t 
believe  there’s  a pattern,  order,  meaning, 
direction,  continuity  that  comes  by  ori- 
enting oneself  from  the  Inside  out.  The 
dominant  images  in  a lot  of  managers’ 
minds  are  images  of  control,  and  to  let 
people  express  themselves  is  seen  to  be 
dangerous,  uncontrollable,  and  so  on. 
Just  this  awareness  among  our  doctoral 
students  of  the  importance  of  proceeding 
from  the  Inside  out  is  significant.  A good 
example,  and  you  touched  on  this  too  in 
your  book,  is  the  distinction  between 
learning  and  change.  A lot  of  what  I 
work  on  in  my  seminars  is  taking  a 
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learning  perspective  on  organizational 
development  and  personal  development. 
The  key  distinction  here  is  that  change 
models  are  invariably  Outside-in  — the 
energy,  the  effort,  the  drive,  the  model, 
everything.  The  Inside-out  learning  per- 
spective, I think,  is  a revolutionary  idea. 

Hunt  If  we  try  to  emphasize  replenish- 
ment and  the  cyclical  nature  of  human 
affairs,  we  might  have  an  entree  to  look- 
ing at  this  issue  in  ways  other  than  the 
linear  notions  of  strategic  planning  and 
so  forth.  I’d  be  interested  in  your  com- 
ments on  that. 

Kolb  I think  that’s  absolutely  right,  that 
it’s  crucial  to  think  about  learning  as  a 
recursive,  iterative  process,  and  to  focus 
on  the  quality  movement  and  the  ideas  of 
Kaizen,  for  example,  and  on  notions  of 
continuous  improvement  which  empha- 
size process  as  opposed  to  substance  or 
the  material  nature  of  things. 

Bray  There’s  certainly  awareness  here 
of  Kaizen  and  the  Japanese  model  of 
doing  things.  But  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
companies  I work  with,  there’s  a real 
stretch  between  what  we  say  we  do  and 
what  we  actually  do.  Continuous  im- 
provement, product  development,  and  so 
on  are  recognized  and  accepted.  The 
only  way  this  high-tech  community  can 
stay  alive  is  to  keep  getting  better  and 
better.  But  how  that  translates  into  pro- 
viding a climate  where  people  can  con- 
tinually improve  is  another  question. 
Apple  Computer,  for  example,  is  one  of 
my  clients.  Apple  keeps  improving  its 
product.  But  if  it  gets  rid  of  an  old  line  it 
gets  rid  of  the  people  who  do  it  rather 
than  creating  an  environment  where 
there  are  resources  for  relearning,  re- 
training, rethinking. 

Kolb  I come  back  again  to  the  idea  of 
beginning  with  yourself.  What  steers  the 
learning  cycle?  I think  it’s  connecting 
with  your  own  images,  with  your  own 
internal  guidance  system,  which  focusses 
your  journey  around  the  process  of 
renewal. 

Hunt  I guess  what  I was  struggling  to 
get  some  handle  on  is  how  we  can  con- 
vey this.  It  seems  to  me  we’re  having 


increased  awareness  about  the  need  for 
environmental  renewal,  and  there’s  some 
awareness  that  this  is  a cyclical  process. 
The  cycle  I’m  speaking  of  here  is  the 
adaptation  I made  of  your  learning  cycle, 
Dave,  in  which  the  sharing  of  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  and  inner  wisdom  is 
the  critical  point,  the  flash  point,  which 
is  the  rejuvenative  initiative.  And  I just 
wondered  if  we  can  use  the  environmen- 
tal idea  of  resources  as  a metaphor  to  get 
at  this  notion  of  human  resources  and 
their  rejuvenation. 

Bray  I think  they’re  inexplicably 
wound  up.  Are  you  familiar  with  Silicon 
Valley  and  with  the  rape  and  pillage  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley?  Along  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Valley’s  environment, 
the  economy  has  changed  in  terms  of  the 
opportunities  for  people.  Things  will 
never  be  the  same.  Renewal  will  be  the 
word  and  the  theme  on  a global  level  for 
the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

Hunt  So  at  the  global  and  environ- 
mental level  as  well  as  at  the  personal 
level,  the  myth  of  unlimited  resources 
prevails  . . . 


The  metaphor  from  the 
ecological  movement  that 
I see  as  helpful  is 
“sustainable  agriculture 


Clark  I think  we  need  a metaphor  that 
is  even  more  vivid  than  a cycle.  A jour- 
ney, a river  trip,  or  the  seasons  of  the 
year  — we  need  to  connect  with  some- 
thing that  breaks  the  connection  to  the 
ruling  metaphors  of  battle,  or  war,  or  the 
building  of  an  empire,  or  even  an  indi- 
vidual life  in  which  there  is  continuous 
improvement.  The  metaphor  from  the 
ecological  movement  that  I see  as  help- 
ful is  “sustainable  agriculture.”  And  the 
most  articulate  proponent  of  that  work  is 
Wendell  Berry.  Think  locally  and  act 
locally.  Don’t  think  globally,  because 
that  inevitably  involves  exploitation  of 
people  and  resources  in  ways  that  cannot 
be  sustained.  There  are  a lot  of  messages 
built  into  what  Wendell  Berry  has  to  say 
that  business  and  school  people  don’t 
wish  to  hear,  which  have  to  do  with 
slowing  down,  with  helping  the  planet 


heal  itself  in  local  situations  rather  than 
inventing  still  another  technology  that 
will  partially  undo  the  damage  that  the 
previous  technology  has  inflicted. 

Hunt  It’s  amazing  the  extent  to  which 
people  are  out  of  touch  with  the  natural 
world  and  as  a result  out  of  touch  with 
themselves.  And  so  I think  that’s  really  a 
very  important  theme. 

Clark  The  most  resistant  school  admin- 
istrator in  the  world  is  much  more  likely 
to  enter  into  self-reflection  in  the  shadow 
of  a mountain  in  Wyoming  than  in  the 
conference  room  of  a university.  We  need 
to  take  this  kind  of  work  out  of  the  rou- 
tine of  our  daily  protections  from  change: 
the  telephone  and  the  stack  of  things  to 
do,  the  people  coming  to  us  or  calling  us, 
the  projects,  and  the  habits  of  body  and 
mind  that  in  a sense  hold  us  captive  in  a 
structure  that  we  need  to  leave  for  at  least 
a couple  of  weeks  a year,  to  go  to  place 
where  all  that  we’ve  got  with  us  of  civi- 
lization are  the  things  that  we  carry  with 
us.  Imagine  135  people  who  are  similarly 
broken  out  of  their  routines.  We  should 
not  stint  on  using  our  imaginations  in  the 
service  of  finding  settings  where  the 
equity  of  expertise  has  a chance  to  really 
show  up. 

Bray  I agree  with  you,  Chris,  but  I’ve 
also  watched,  again  and  again,  how 
quickly  the  results  dissipate  on  return  to 
the  workplace. 

Clark  I’ve  seen  that  and  experienced  it 
myself.  A small  way  to  counteract  it  is  to 
use  some  of  the  time  away  to  form  a spe- 
cific plan  for  doing  at  least  one  thing  dif- 
ferently upon  return  to  the  workplace. 

Bray  Again,  I’ve  seen  that  utilized,  but 
the  long-term  effectiveness  is  diluted. 

Clark  The  individual  doesn’t  have  con- 
trol of  the  many  factors  that  determine 
the  consequences,  and  we  certainly 
don’t.  But  we  can  keep  the  spark  alive  by 
trying  to  make  a difference,  by  providing 
multiple  opportunities  for  people  to 
revisit  empowering  situations  and  to  try 
again.  Part  of  the  malaise  of  the  public 
schools,  and  maybe  of  business,  is  that 
we  don’t  often  think  about  the  power  of 
second  chances  and  third  tries  and  fourth 
tries  and  fifth  tries.  Think  of  a work  of 
art,  or  a beautiful  text.  What’s  invisible 
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are  the  drafts  and  the  drawings,  and  the 
sketches  and  the  tears  and  the  editing  and 
the  re-editing  and  the  cutting  out  of  real- 
ly good  stuff  that  in  its  absence  con- 
tributes to  the  beauty  and  integrity  of  the 
end  product.  We  have  to  change  our 
standards,  from  the  self-destructive  one 
of  a 100  percent  progress,  and  recognize 
that  there  is  an  unevenness  in  learning 
and  development. 

Hunt  Are  the  colleagues  in  the  work- 
shops you’re  describing  typically  from 
the  same  organizations  or  from  different 
ones?  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the 
differences? 

Clark  I’ve  been  involved  with  both 
kinds  of  workshops,  and  there’s  a trade- 
off, always.  In  terms  of  people  from  dif- 
ferent organizations,  I think  the  optimum 
situation  is  people  from  different  organi- 
zations in  more  or  less  the  same  geo- 
graphic area,  and  I’m  thinking  of 
schools,  in  this  case.  A constructive  net- 
work of  teachers  has  been  fostered  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  as  a consequence 
of  a five-year  series  of  workshops  that 
I’ve  been  involved  with,  with  high 
school  teachers  mainly,  from  all  over  the 
Bay  area  but  close  enough  to  have 
reunions,  to  make  connections,  to  make 
telephone  calls,  to  visit  one  another’s 
schools,  and  to  learn  from  the  contrasts 
as  well  as  from  the  commonalities  of 
their  situations.  But  again,  the  downside 
is  that  everybody’s  busy  and  once  you 
get  back  into  your  school  or  your  work 
setting,  it’s  a real  challenge  to  find  the 
time,  to  make  the  time,  to  follow  up  on 
those  sincere  resolutions  of  the  summer. 

Hunt  So  essentially  they  create  a sub- 
culture. I want  to  go  back  briefly  to  our 
discussion  about  nature  and  to  make  an 
observation  about  the  experience  of 
silence.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  tend  to 
think  about  silence  as  down  time,  espe- 
cially in  classrooms.  But  it  could  be  a 
specific  strategy  for  creating  a climate 
for  renewal,  for  letting  go,  for  honouring 
the  planet. 

Kolb  Ken  Gcrgcn  has  written  a book  on 
postmodernism  called  The  Saturated  Self 
in  which  he  documents  how  the  modern 
world  imposes  all  this  stuff  on  us  from 
the  outside  in.  Time,  for  example,  is  an 
Outsidc-in  social  control  mechanism  that 
operates  on  us,  and  so  when  one  retreats 


into  nature  or  even  into  meditation  it’s  a 
way  to  shut  off  all  of  that  Outside-in 
stuff.  And  when  you  do  that  you  begin  to 
hear  the  inner  voices  and  to  experience 
the  inner  images  and,  if  you  stick  with  it, 
you  begin  to  see  that  there’s  an  internal 
coherence.  So  many  of  the  people  we 
work  with  are  so  busy  shutting  us  off, 
controlling  us  . . . 

Clark  We  in  the  university  community 
are  really  good  at  talking  or  using 
newsprint  and  chalkboards  and  so  forth 
but  some  of  the  most  powerful  renewal 
events  that  I’ve  been  involved  in  concern 
things  like  painting  the  barn  or  building  a 
boat,  or  learning  how  to  weave,  doing 
something  that’s  quite  different  from  the 
work-a-day  routine,  something  which 
often  involves  repetitive  motion  like 
painting  or  weaving  and  brings  a visible 
sense  of  progress.  This  kind  of  activity 
can  induce  silence  which  is  not  distract- 
ing and  threatening  but  very  inspiring. 

Hunt  Maybe  we  all  need  something 
which  is  in  counter-distinction  to  our 
major  work,  to  our  “day  job,”  some 
authentic  work  that  gives  us  the  renewal 
and  the  respite  and  the  contrast  that  we 
need  to  free  ourselves  from  dependence 
on  our  day  job.  Sharon,  you’re  incredibly 
aware  of  this  every  day  in  your  work. 

Bray  We’re  seeing  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  executives  and  other  people  con- 
sidering other  pursuits.  We’ve  been 
working  with  one  CEO  who  was  saying, 
“That’s  it.  I’m  finished  with  this  and  I’m 
going  to  write  a book.”  And  another  who 
said,  “That’s  it,  I’m  cashing  out,  I’m 
buying  a sheep  farm  in  Oregon.”  I’m  a 
prime  example  myself  of  someone  who 
is  grappling  with  what  running  a busi- 
ness is  doing  to  me  in  terms  of  my  own 
spiritual  renewal  and  my  own  creativity. 
And  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  Sisyphus  these 
days,  rolling  a stone  uphill.  I’m  operat- 
ing on  two  levels  with  this  theme  of 
career  revitalization.  But  it’s  exceedingly 
relevant  for  me  because  the  very  success 
factors  in  my  ability  to  work  with  people 
which  brought  me  to  the  position  I’m  at 
arc  the  very  tilings  that  I don’t  get  to  do 
any  more. 

Hunt  Do  you  still  have  time  for  the 
poetry? 

Bray  No.  I now  hardly  have  time  to 


think.  I leave  myself  voice  mail.  This  has 
given  me  a perspective  on  the  work 
world  that,  had  I stayed  in  education  and 
never  taken  this  leap,  I never  would  have 
appreciated  or  understood.  But  I suspect 
I’m  due  for  a change  and  the  hardest  part 
for  me  right  now,  and  this  is  the  damning 
aspect,  is  that  I cannot  call  up  the  images 
of  where  and  what  it  is  I want  to  be.  The 
images  I have  are  of  being  dragged  and 
pulled,  and  fighting  against  resistance. 
But  I can’t  visualize,  as  I’ve  always  been 
able  to  do,  what  that  next  step  is.  And  yet 
I know  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  it’s 
there.  So  I typify  the  kind  of  angst,  and 
the  dilemma,  that  people  feel  in  the 
workplace. 

Hunt  I think  underlying,  as  you  say, 
there  are  images  there  but  they’re  off- 
stage or  they  need  to  be  retrieved  . . . 

Bray  They’re  in  the  shadows. 

Hunt  Dave  and  Chris,  would  you  like  to 
share  any  images  that  are  meaningful  to 
you? 

Kolb  I just  spent  the  last  few  days 
planting  my  garden  and  it’s  late  here  this 
year,  you  know,  it’s  been  cold,  but  I 
planted  these  begonia  bulbs,  and  to  see 
the  sprouts  starting  to  come  now,  it’s 
such  a vivid  image  of  Inside-out  to  me. 

Clark  Another  of  my  images  is  riding  a 
bicycle  across  the  USA.  In  what  ways 
can  a life  or  the  life  of  an  organization  be 
likened  to  that,  the  limits  on  what  you 
can  carry  with  you,  the  degree  to  which 
you  must  be  dependent  on  the  people  and 
the  resources  you  meet  along  the  way, 
the  tough  going,  in  terms  of  weather  or 
terrain,  the  degree  to  which  you  need  to 
use  technology  — you  can  get  a fancy 
bicycle  but  you  still  have  to  put  the  ener- 
gy directly  into  moving  yourself  across 
this  country. 

Hunt  So  both  your  images  are  ones  you 
can  live  within.  Well,  listen,  it’s  twelve 
o’clock  here  folks,  so  I thank  you  very 
much  for  this  wonderful  exchange. 


Special  thanks  to  Li 2 Burge  of  OISE's 
Distance  Learning  Office  for  setting 
up  the  teleconference  and  taping  the 
dialogue. 
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Gayle  Spry  and  Bill  Sultmann 

Archdiocese  of  Brisbane, 

Catholic  Education,  State 
of  Queensland,  Australia 

Six  years  ago,  administrators,  staff,  par- 
ents, and  students  of  one  Australian  edu- 
cation system  began  a formal  journey  in 
school  renewal.  In  essence,  these  trav- 
ellers yearned  for  a “new  life,”  a new 
way  of  thinking  and  going  about  school 
development.  At  the  outset  of  their  jour- 
ney, they  were  uncertain,  timid,  and  fear- 
ful. The  territory  ahead  was  uncharted 
and  the  risk  great. 

Today,  the  travellers  are  still  journey- 
ing. As  a result  of  their  discoveries,  the 
travellers  are  now  better  equipped  as 
they  possess  a greater  understanding  of 
the  potential  that  their  journey  holds,  are 
more  confident  about  their  path,  and 
value  the  mystery  and  insight  in  their 
expedition. 

In  1848,  Catholic  schooling  in  the 
State  of  Queensland,  Australia,  began 
when  the  first  class  started  in  a slab  hut. 
Today,  Brisbane  Catholic  Education  is 
responsible  for  the  education  of  57,330 
children  and  young  adults  across  129  dif- 
ferent school  sites  and  engages  4500 
staff  in  the  enterprise.  Of  significance  to 
this  expanding  educational  outreach  are 
the  foundations  and  the  means  by  which 
schools  renew  themselves  in  their  mis- 
sion and  retain  their  relevance  within  a 
complex  and  changing  social  fabric. 

Foundations  of  Catholic 
School  Renewal 

The  first  foundation  for  renewal  comes 
from  the  basis  for  Christian  renewal 
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which  is  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Jesus.  (See  Figure  1.)  His  central  mes- 
sage was  to  promote  the  reign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God , a new  order  based 
upon  metanoia  — a change  of  heart.  For 
Jesus,  renewal  had  at  its  core  the  notion 
of  personal  conversion;  a new  under- 
standing of  self,  others,  and  the  world  in 
which  one  lives.  Hence  the  followers  of 
Jesus  in  any  age  are  to  work  to  make  the 
reign  of  God  present  and  meaningful  in 
their  own  lives  and  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

The  theologian  Bernard  Lonergan 
(1972)  proposes  that  “meaning”  provides 
the  ground  and  shapes  all  authentic 
renewal.  He  suggests  that  there  is  a pat- 
tern of  dynamic  activities,  a “transcen- 
dental method,”  which  supports  such 
growth.  This  occurs  through  being 
“attentive,  intelligent,  reasonable,  respon- 
sible.” More  recently,  Groome  (1991)  has 
added  the  imperative  to  “be  loving”  to 


Figure  1 . 


Lonergan’s  list.  For  Groome,  uncon- 
ditional love  calls  people  to  be  in  a trust- 
ing and  loving  relationship  with  God  and 
it  encourages  them  to  cherish  themselves 
and  others  as  being  of  dignity  and  worth. 

A second  foundation  for  renewal 
comes  from  the  literature  of  social  sci- 
ence, particularly  that  related  to  the 
implementation  of  change  within  the 
social  system  of  the  school.  Three  domi- 
nant themes  characterize  this  recent  liter- 
ature. 

A first  theme  in  the  social  science  lit- 
erature is  the  shift  away  from  the  ratio- 
nal-managerial perspective  on  planned 
educational  change  in  favour  of  a greater 
understanding  and  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  organizations  as  well  as  the 
political  and  cultural  impact  of  change 
on  these  systems.  Morgan  (1986)  argues 
that  effective  managers  and  professionals 
need  to  become  skilled  in  “reading”  the 
situations  they  are  attempting  to  organize 
or  develop.  Egan  (1985)  has  identified 
three  components  which  capture  the  vari- 
ous elements  in  all  systems.  These  are  (i) 
the  performance  aspects  of  the  system 
(the  work  of  the  system  and  its  accom- 
plishments); (ii)  the  people  in  the  system, 
and  (iii)  the  pervasive  factors  or  external 
influences  on  the  system.  The  vision  of 
an  organization  emerges  out  of  its  cul- 
ture and  this  vision  finds  expression  in 
the  mission,  policies,  goals,  programs, 
and  resources.  Culture  also  directs  how 
people  operate  and  interact  through 
roles,  responsibilities,  relationships,  and 
processes  of  communication  and  leader- 
ship. The  “performance”  and  “people” 
variables  interact  with  the  “pervasive 
variables”  which  “rinse  through”  the  sys- 
tem and  affect  its  functioning. 
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A second  discernible  theme  is  con- 
cerned with  the  process  of  change  as  a 
means  of  individual  and  communal 
empowerment.  Freire  (1972)  elaborated 
on  the  concept  of  empowerment  as  a 
means  of  self-determination  through 
praxis.  There  are  five  major  principles 
which  emerge  from  this  conceptualiza- 
tion: (i)  the  constitutive  elements  of 
praxis  are  action  and  reflection,  (ii)  prax- 
is exists  in  the  real  and  not  the  hypotheti- 
cal world,  (iii)  praxis  involves  interac- 
tion in  the  social  and  cultural  world,  (iv) 
the  world  of  praxis  is  socially  construct- 
ed, and  (v)  praxis  assumes  a process  of 
meaning-making. 

The  third  discernible  theme  is  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  the 
change  process.  For  Fullan  and  Stiegel- 
bauer  (1991),  successful  examples  of 
innovation  are  based  on  what  may  be 
labelled  “organized  commonsense.” 


For  authentic  renewal  to 
occur,  individuals  must 
understand  and  be  a 
part  of  the  process  so  that 
developments  are  shared, 
owned,  and  lived. 


Individuals  and  groups  must  find  mean- 
ing in  what  should  change  as  well  as 
how  to  go  about  it.  From  a practical  per- 
spective, Fullan  and  Stiegelbauer  suggest 
that  change  processes  need  to  address:  (i) 
subjective  and  objective  realities  within 
the  organization,  (ii)  knowledge  and  skill 
needs,  (iii)  sustained  interaction,  (iv)  the 
integration  of  the  general  (macro)  and 
the  specific  (micro),  and  (v)  planning. 

A third  foundation  and  the  final  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  formal  program  for 
school  renewal  is  found  within  the  expe- 
rience of  Catholic  Education  within  the 
State  of  Queensland.  On  reflection,  these 
experiences  of  informal  renewal  (school 
initiatives  as  opposed  to  central  initia- 
tives) suggested  that  growth  occurred  if 
the  community  was  given  opportunities 
to  engage  in  reflection  and  action.  Prac- 
tice also  suggested  lliat  it  was  important 
to  recognize  individual  and  community 
uniqueness  and  the  dynamic,  political, 


and  cultural  nature  of  change  as  well  as 
the  need  for  empowerment,  committed 
leadership,  and  organizational  support. 


New  Paradigm 

The  foundations  of  Catholic  school 
renewal  highlight  the  complexity  and 
challenge  for  Catholic  educators  intent 
on  authentic  action.  These  foundations 
call  for  a new  paradigm  which  involves 
growth  towards  meaning  in  personal  and 
professional  life.  This  growth  begins 
with  self,  involves  others,  and  is  life- 
long and  life-giving  (Bathersby,  1992). 
In  other  words,  for  authentic  renewal  to 
occur,  individuals  must  understand  and 
be  a part  of  the  process  so  that  develop- 
ments are  shared,  owned,  and  lived.  Top- 
down  practices  at  local  or  central  levels 
are  to  be  avoided,  and  personal  insights 
and  personal  energy  need  to  be  recog- 
nized and  used  as  a basis  for  future 
action. 

The  movement  from  individual 
awareness  to  choice  and  authentic  action 
is  “inside  out.”  This  model  for  change 
has  been  suggested  and  developed  by 
Lonergan  (1972),  Habermas  (1984), 
Covey  (1989),  Fullan  and  Stiegelbauer 
(1991),  and  Hunt  (1992).  Individuals 
first  seek  to  develop  themselves  as  they 
look  to  improving  their  interpersonal, 
managerial,  and  organizational  systems 
in  the  context  of  the  Catholic  school. 


Elements  of  Renewal 

Authentic  and  meaningful  renewal 
attends  to  the  essence  of  Catholic  school 
life  — that  is,  those  cultural  aspects 
which  give  it  meaning,  bind  the  organi- 
zation together,  and  permeate  all  that  the 
organization  is  and  attempts  to  achieve. 
While  cultural  charctcristics  vary  in 
accordance  with  differing  contexts,  they 
have  been  grouped  under  the  following 
categories  for  Catholic  schools  in 
Queensland:  community  of  faith , reli- 
gious atmosphere,  relationships,  devel- 
opmental goals,  parental  involvement, 
and  organization  and  administration. 

Self-renewal  implies  planned  change 
as  a consequence  of  informed  decision- 
making. This  involves  efforts  to  raise 

continued  on  next  page 


Personal  Image 

Personal  renewal  is  like  washing  the 
clothes  and  hanging  them  out  to  dry. 

• it’s  a constant  task/constant  need 

• it’s  hard  work,  often  tedious,  but 
I can  see  the  rewards 

• it  touches  all  aspects  of  life 

• there’s  no  right  way  and  I can  be 
creative 


Recent  Experience 

I’ve  a friend  I’ve  known  for  many 
years.  We  developed  a natural 
friendship  because  we  saw  each 
other  regularly  and  shared  many 
common  interests. 

Over  the  years  our  friendship 
was  tested.  We  annoyed  each  other 
with  our  different  personality  quirks. 
Sometimes  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  daily  life  got  in  the  way  of  our 
friendship.  But  we  valued  our  rela- 
tionship and  we  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  maintaining  our  friendship. 

This,  however,  was  not  a deep 
relationship.  When  we  met  we  re- 
newed the  same  social  experience 
over  and  over  again.  We  did  not 
share  feelings,  secrets,  or  dreams.  I 
suppose  I was  afraid  that  my  friend 
would  find  out  my  fears.  I suppose  I 
was  afraid  that  my  friend  would  find 
my  fears  trivial,  be  repelled  by  my 
secrets,  and  laugh  at  my  dreams. 

Then  one  day,  we  worked  hard 
together  and  watched  the  sun  set. 
We  spoke  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 
We  rediscovered  joy  in  each  other's 
company.  From  that  moment,  we 
were  energized  to  take  more  risks, 
to  be  more  open  to  one  another. 
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awareness  as  well  as  the  conscious 
choice  to  grow.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
become  self-renewing,  the  school  must 
continually  reflect  on  its  purposes  and  its 
performance  by  using  appropriate  pro- 
cesses. Within  the  Queensland  scene, 
these  include  initiation,  reflection,  exam- 
ination, clarification,  action,  and  review. 


Personal  Image 

Seldom  in  Australia  do  we  separate 
ourselves  from  the  Ocean.  It  sur- 
rounds our  land  but  captures  our 
attention:  a stretch  of  blue  that  is 
seemingly  unending,  a part  of  our 
lives  that  is  clear,  energizing,  and 
alive. 

The  ocean  is  a natural  image.  It 
suggests  fun,  contains  and  gives 
life,  possesses  mystery  and 
majesty,  is  relaxing  and  chal- 
lenges. It  is  a place  to  renew  one- 
self in  the  company  of  the 
transcendent. 


Favourite  Experience 

To  be  preoccupied  with  work  and 
activity  appears  to  be  the  norm 
these  days,  so  when  I encountered 
a person  who  was  centred  on  and 
who  preached  the  important 
aspects  of  living  I was  shaken  into 
a re-interpretation  of  travelling,  not 
the  destination.  Energy  of  transfor- 
mation is  needed  in  abundance  but 
as  small  steps  are  taken  the  goal  is 
achieved.  The  vision  of  this  person 
lingers  as  a source  of  centredness 
to  emulate. 


We  recommend  that  these  process  stages 
be  viewed  flexibly  to  accommodate 
school  realities. 

The  management  support  necessary 
for  school  renewal  has  been  generated 
from  experience,  Church  teaching,  and 
social  science  literature.  These  principles 
have  been  refined  through  consultation 
and  have  been  established  by  the  appro- 
priate authority  as  an  essential  element 
of  the  renewal  process.  They  include: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  uniqueness  of 
each  school  community. 

2.  Servant  leadership  through  helping 
individuals  and  groups  in  their 
efforts  to  heighten  awareness  and 
take  authentic  action. 

3.  Collaboration  with  clergy  which  sets 
Catholic  school  renewal  within  the 
context  of  the  Church. 

4.  Community  involvement  which 
entails  co-operative  effort  by 
administrators,  staff,  parents,  and 
students  in  the  implementation  of 
renewal  processes. 

5.  Macro-micro  relationships  which 
give  emphasis  to  the  integration  of 
the  general  and  the  specific  activities 
within  a school. 

6.  Facilitation  which  provides  technical 
support  to  the  program. 

7.  Validation  which  confirms  for  the 
school  community  and  the  system 
authority  that  renewal  processes  are 
appropriate. 

8.  Reporting  to  the  school  community 
and  system  authority  for  awareness 
and  accountability  purposes. 

9.  Financial  resources  to  support  the 
renewal  program. 

10.  On-going  cycles  which  refers  to  the 
intention  that  formal  renewal  process 
will  continue  beyond  the  completion 
of  any  one  cycle. 

The  three  elements  of  renewal  — cul- 
tural characteristics,  process  stages,  and 
process  management  principles  — name 
three  separate  but  interdependent  reali- 
ties in  a wholistic  process.  None  of  the 
three  elements,  when  applied  alone,  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  a differ- 
ence in  Catholic  school  renewal.  For 
example,  focussing  on  the  cultural  char- 


acteristics at  the  expense  of  effective 
processes  and  sound  management  princi- 
ples may  only  serve  to  frustrate  those 
involved  and  diminish  the  achievement 
of  meaning  in  the  overall  experience. 


The  Journey  Continues ... 

Six  years  into  our  journey,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  a greater  understanding  of 
renewal  and  renewing  processes.  Our 
philosophy  is  clearer  and  we  hope  our 
processes  are  richer  in  meaning.  We 
have  mapped  our  territory  (the  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  organization),  and 
our  process  management  principles  act 
as  a compass  to  keep  us  going  towards 
“true  north.”  Our  process  stages  act  as  a 
torch  to  “light  the  way”  within  the  con- 
text established  by  our  foundations.  This 
formal  program  in  renewal  is  not  merely 
about  transition,  but  transformation:  a 
change  of  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  a 
change  in  behaviour. 

Our  journey  of  understanding  and 
communication  is  still  incomplete.  We 
hope  that  our  effort  in  this  short  article  to 
retrace  our  steps  has  sharpened  our  own 
clarity  and  provided  others  with  an 
opportunity  for  constructive  reflection  on 
their  own  renewal  journeys. 
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Our  efforts  to  promote  reflective  practice 
among  teachers  and  administrators  have 
taken  us  down  many  paths  of  discovery 
and  sharing.  Some  of  our  most  moving 
experiences  have  been  in  our  profession- 
al development  workshop  “Inside  Out:  A 
Process  for  Personal  Theory  Building.” 
In  this  workshop,  we  invite  participants 
to  become  conscious  of  their  mental 
models,  specifically  the  personal  theories 
that  drive  their  actions.  Consciousness  of 
these  theories  and  discussing  them  with 
trusted  colleagues  enhances  participants’ 
ability  to  alter  or  strengthen  their  theo- 
ries-in-use. 

In  this  article,  we  share  several  of  our 
workshop  activities  and  the  reactions 
they  evoke.  We  will  use  the  “two-handed 
column”  thinking  process  that  Argryis 
developed  for  use  with  his  students  and 
clients  (Argryis,  1982).  Argryis  asks  par- 
ticipants to  use  the  \ght-hand  column  to 
write  a dialogue  they  had  with  another 
person  which  did  not  go  well.  He  asks 
participants  to  write  what  they  felt  but 
did  not  say  in  the  corresponding  left- 
hand  column.  This  process  helps  partici- 
pants examine  the  link  between  their 
beliefs  and  actions.  Through  this  activity, 
they  discover  dial  when  their  behaviours 
arc  congruent  with  their  thoughts  and 
beliefs,  they  maintain  authenticity  and 
integrity. 


Left  Hand  Column  Participant 
Reactions  During  Workshop 

Right  Hand  Column 
Workshop  Leader  Directions 

1 realize  what  is  important  to  me.  My 
friend  is  interested  and  willing  to 
listen  to  my  ideas  and  opinions.  1 am 
willing  to  communicate  with  others. 
The  longer  1 write,  the  more  specific  1 
become  and  the  more  aware  1 am  of 
what  is  important  to  me.  First  1 
describe  tasks  that  have  little  mean- 
ing, yet  as  1 write  the  real  meaning  of 
my  work  emerges.  1 feel  more 
relaxed  and  the  chore  of  writing 
turns  into  pleasure.  Writing  a letter 
provides  a permanent  record. 

Write  a letter  to  a friend  describing  the 
essence  of  your  work  and  what  is  impor- 
tant to  you  in  your  work.  What  you  are 
trying  to  accomplish? 

Initially  1 am  not  sure  why  1 am  doing 
this,  but  1 am  willing  to  explore  the 
ideas  that  came  to  mind.  This  exer- 
cise is  confidential  so  1 can  write 
what  1 please.  As  1 look  at  what  1 
have  written,  1 am  surprised  at  the 
emerging  patterns  of  my  actions  and 
motives.  Even  though  this  process 
takes  time,  1 know  it  will  be  beneficial 
later.  This  format  provides  me  with  a 
structure  1 can  use  again. 

Complete  Hunt’s  version  (Hunt,  1987)  of 
the  the  Role  Concept  Repertory  (Rep) 
Test  about  your  client  group.  Concen- 
trate on  describing  “what  is”  and  avoid- 
ing the  “shoulds.”  Pair  some  of  your 
clients  according  to  characteristics  they 
share.  Next,  identify  outcomes  you  hope 
they  realize  and  specific  strategies  you 
use  to  facilitate  their  achievement  of 
those  outcomes. 

1 am  gaining  awareness  of  the 
theories  that  are  important  to  me.  1 
also  hear  others’  theories.  Forming 
and  sharing  theories  is  an  experi- 
ence that  brings  my  self-understand- 
ing to  new  depths.  With  each  theory 
1 write,  1 have  an  explicit  statement 
of  my  implicit  thinking. 

Develop  theories  about  your  work. 
George  Kelly  said,  “A  theory  is  a tenta- 
tive expression  of  what  man  has  seen  as 
a regular  pattern  in  the  surging  events  of 
life.”  As  we  become  conscious  of  our 
personal  theories  we  enhance  our  ability 
to  alter  or  strengthen  our  thcorics-in-use. 

continued  on  next  page 
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Left  Hand  Column  Participant  Right  Hand  Column 

Reactions  During  Workshop  Workshop  Leader  Directions 


We  use  a two-column  process  to 
describe  our  Inside  out  workshop.  In  the 
right-hand  column  (“Workshop  Leader 
Directions”)  we  describe  several  activi- 
ties we  include  in  the  workshop.  In  the 
left-hand  column  (“Participant  Reac- 
tions”) we  share  the  reactions  of  our  par- 
ticipants who  speak  here  as  the  collective 
“I.”  What  becomes  evident  to  us  as  pre- 
senters is  the  magic  that  occurs  when 
people  pause  long  enough  to  reflect  on 
their  work  and  share  their  discoveries 
with  others. 


udU**®* 

Personal  Image 

One  of  my  favourite  images  is  a 
kaleidoscope.  From  randomness, 
patterns,  shaped  by  reflections 
from  mirrors  and  light,  emerge.  The 
patterns  respond  to  movement; 
new,  equally  symmetrical  images 
appear  after  a disturbance.  The 
patterns  continue  to  shift,  balanced 
replications  given  life  by  light  and 
movement.  Timeless  playthings, 
kaleidoscopes  portray  scientific 
principles  with  beauty.  Kaleido- 
scopes tease  the  young  with  their 
magic  and  pique  the  inquisitive- 
ness of  adults  who  are  eager  to 
discern  the  pattern’s  source. 


Energizing  Moment 

A recent  experience  that  gave  me 
energy  was  standing  on  a moun- 
taintop  at  14,000  feet  in  an  early 
June  snowstorm.  The  sun,  as  it 
was  setting  over  distant  peaks, 
broke  through  the  dark  storm 
clouds  and  enclosed  me.  The 
warmth  I felt  came  from  deep  with- 
in rather  than  from  outside.  I was 
oblivious  for  some  time  to  the  frigid 
wind  and  wetness  in  which  I stood 
and  was  comforted  with  warmth, 
calm,  and  peace. 


I didn’t  realize  that  my  actions  reveal  so 
much  about  my  beliefs.  Listening  to  the 
Jessie  Ahren  story  makes  me  realize  that 
my  actions  are  mirrors  of  my  theories. 


Writing  a metaphor  of  my  work  helps  me 
uncover  and  express  what  I value  about 
myself,  my  work,  and  others.  Creating  a 
metaphor  requires  me  to  explore  how  my 
personal  theories  are  revealed  through 
my  actions. 


Our  travels  spent  facilitating  professional 
renewal  opportunities  have  truly  become 
a journey  with  colleagues.  Offering 
“Inside  out”  workshops  has  given  us 
shared  experiences,  treasured  memories, 
and  relationships  greater  than  we  had 
ever  imagined.  Some  participants  have 


We’d  like  to  tell  you  a true  story  about 
someone  whose  personal  theories  were 
evident  from  his  actions.  At  age  81 
Jessie  Ahren  started  carving  wood  after  a 
series  of  life-changing  events.  The  Jessie 
Ahren  story  points  out  how  our  actions 
publicly  demonstrate  what  we  value  and 
how  willing  we  are  to  live  out  our  val- 
ues. 


We  would  like  to  examine  a model  that 
depicts  several  types  of  reflection  and 
their  occurrence  in  relation  to  our 
actions.  Donald  Schon  (1973,  1987) 
describes  two  types  of  reflection  — 
“reflection-in-action”  and  “reflection-on- 
action.”  Reflection-in-action  occurs  dur- 
ing our  actions  and  experiences. 
Reflection-on-action  occurs  after  our 
actions  or  experiences.  Our  model  of 
continual  reflective  practice  adds  “reflec- 
tion-for-action”  (Killion  & Todnem, 
1991).  This  third  type  of  reflection 
occurs  when  we  integrate  new  knowl- 
edge or  information  gained  from  the  first 
two  types  of  reflection  and  it  informs  our 
future  decisions.  The  reflective  processes 
provide  a means  to  consciously  maintain 
congruence  between  our  actions  and 
beliefs.  Our  model  of  reflection  explains 
how  people  continually  reflect  through- 
out their  daily  actions  and  decisions. 


According  to  MacCormac,  “metaphors 
perform  the  cognitive  function  of  creat- 
ing new  meanings  through  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  referents  in  language.  Without 
them,  humanity  would  find  it  difficult  to 
extend  its  knowledge  into  the  unknown” 
(MacCormac,  1985).  To  bring  closure  to 
your  experiences  in  today’s  session,  we 
would  like  you  to  develop  a metaphor  for 
your  work.  Your  metaphor  should 
address  the  theories-in-use  that  you  have 
discovered  through  your  reflection  today. 


become  our  dear  friends.  Others  consult 
each  other  with  issues  or  problems.  This 
new-found  sense  of  community  was 
formed  because  participants  openly 
voiced  their  personal  theories;  they  dis- 
covered the  congruence  between  their 
theories  and  their  actions. 


I knew  reflection  was  important  but  now  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  numerous  ways 
and  opportunities  to  reflect  on  my  daily 
experiences.  By  examining  the  various 
types  of  reflection,  I am  more  conscious 
of  my  natural  reflective  habits.  The 
model  offers  me  new  insight  into  how  I 
can  extend  my  reflective  practices. 
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Personal  Image 

When  I am  with  people,  I often  find 
myself  thinking  of  the  image  of 
dance.  During  dance,  each  partner- 
ship expresses  itself  through  co- 
created movements  first  stimulated 
by  outside  rhythm  until,  inevitably, 
the  dance  is  guided  by  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart  and  soul.  Leading  or 
following,  bodies  leaning  together 
or  leaning  back  against  a trusting 
grasp,  each  person  spontaneously 
gives  and  takes  because  of  the 
magic  of  the  mutual  moment. 


Energizing  Moment 

An  energizing  experience  occurred 
recently  for  me  when  I watched  two 
parents  teaching  and  cheering  their 
son  and  daughter  during  a swim- 
ming lesson.  It  was  obvious  by  the 
expressions  on  the  face  of  each 
family  member  that  these  minutes 
were  ripe  with  intent,  singularity  of 
purpose,  genuine  praise  and 
encouragement,  and  supportive 
coaching  even  though  everyone 
involved  felt  the  risk  of  uncertainty 
during  this  adventure.  Each  suc- 
cess, no  matter  how  small,  was  fol- 
lowed with  an  eight-armed  family 
hug. 
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The  Arts  and 


Hunt  I have  been  thinking  a lot  about 
the  power  of  images,  how  when  we  use 
them  we  have  the  same  inner  experience 
as  we  have  when  we  express  ourselves 
artistically.  And  it  came  to  me  that  the 
way  to  think  about  the  burnout  phe- 
nomenon is  that  the  flame  goes  out.  This 
happens,  in  terms  of  the  metaphor,  when 
we  lose  our  connections  with  our  artistic 
selves.  So  in  this  dialogue  I want  to 
explore  with  you  these  connections. 

Sarason  I think  there  are  two  phenom- 
ena we  ought  to  pay  attention  to.  One  is 
what  David  so  aptly  calls  the  flame 
going  out;  that  is,  one  no  longer  gives 
expression  to  one’s  images,  to  what, 
broadly  conceived,  are  artistic  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting.  The  other  phe- 
nomenon I think  of  more  in  terms  of 
much  younger  people,  where  the  flame  is 
there  (and  you  see  it  in  pre-schoolers 
without  any  question  at  all)  and  then  it 
doesn’t  necessarily  get  extinguished  — it 
seems  to  go  underground.  I think  the 
reasons  for  both  phenomena  are  not  all 
that  dissimilar. 

Beattie  I’ve  been  thinking  about  the 
notion  of  “creation  of  settings”  that 
Seymour  articulated  in  his  book  The 
Challenge  of  Art  to  Psychology.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  in  the  art 
of  creating  a setting  where  children’s 
artistic,  intellectual,  moral,  social  beings 
are  brought  to  the  classroom  and  where 
children  are  allowed  to  create,  and  it’s  in 
the  creation  that  we  bring  artistry  into 
our  lives  and  that  keeps  the  flame  burn- 
ing in  us  — it’s  that  continual  contact 
with  the  act  of  creation  in  our  own  lives. 

Sarason  I didn’t  orient  that  book  to  the 
classroom,  but  it’s  completely  appropri- 
ate. I couldn’t  say  it  better. 

Beattie  I’ve  also  been  thinking  about 
what  it  is  that  connects  teachers  with 
their  artistic  selves  — what  it  is  that  they 


bring  to  the  classrooms,  so  that  they  con- 
tinue to  hear  their  own  inner  music  and 
can  then  create  conditions  where  chil- 
dren can  create  a music  for  themselves, 
where  teacher  and  learner  can  listen  and 
respond  to  each  other  in  a context  of 
communal  learning  and  meaning  mak- 
ing. 

Sarason  When  I review  my  observa- 
tion of  preschool  programs,  I am  struck 
by  how  so  much  of  these  programs  are 
the  opposite  of  child-centred,  that  it  is 
the  adult  who  is  to  a large  extent  deter- 
mining what  will  be  done.  On  the  surface 
it  looks  as  if  one  is  providing  the  young 
kids  with  opportunities  for  creative 
expression  — and  I think  that  is  one  of 
the  intentions  and  that  is  laudable  — but 
it’s  an  intention  that  tends  to  ignore  what 
the  child  has  and  wants  to  express. 

Hunt  How  does  the  teacher  in  that  situ- 
ation find  any  creative  expression? 

Sarason  That’s  a very  good  question 
and  again  it  relates  to  what  Mary  said 
earlier.  I rarely  get  the  sense  that  the 
teacher  feels  creative;  rather  the  teacher 
is  a kind  of  scanner  adapting,  in  his  or 
her  own  ways,  to  the  children.  I don’t 
think  teachers  feel  that  what  they’re 
doing  is  an  expression  of  their  inner 
music. 

Hunt  In  a way,  both  the  teacher  and  the 
youngsters  are  encapsulated.  And  what 
you  were  emphasizing,  Mary,  is  that 
when  there  is  this  flow,  both  parties  are 
able  to  express  themselves  and  you  have 
this  kind  of  synergy  going  on. 

Pitman  I think  it’s  very  difficult  in  our 
society  which  divides  the  arts  and  artistic 
expression  and  creativity  from  what  we 
call  the  more  serious  matters  of  society, 
which  have  to  do  with  science,  technolo- 
gy, and  materialistic  acquisition.  If  you 
ask  the  average  teacher  after  a day  in  the 
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classroom  whether  he  or  she  has  been 
creative,  I don’t  think  he  or  she  will  see 
it  that  way.  I think  teachers  see  that 
they’ve  done  a job;  they’ve  been  orga- 
nizers; they’ve  been  trainers;  in  many 
cases,  the  best  have  been  mentors.  Until 
we  have  a very  different  perception  of 
the  arts  as  an  integration  of  knowledge, 
an  integration  of  information  and  insight, 
it’s  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  teachers 
to  see  their  role  as  creative  and  artistic. 


Until  we  have  a very 
different  perception  of  the 
arts  as  an  integration  of 
knowledge,  an  integration 
of  information  and  insight, 
it’s  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  teachers  to 
see  their  role  as  creative 
and  artistic. 


Sarason  That’s  very  well  put.  Teachers 
don’t  view  what  they  do  in  the  classroom 
as  a process  which  forms  them.  At  best, 
they  see  it  as  a process  which  forms  the 
kids.  It’s  a conception  of  the  artistic  pro- 
cess which  is  not  viewed  as  part  of  the 
job. 

Beattie  I find  a major  irony  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  image  of  the  learner  as 
an  independent  problem-solver  who  is 
intuitive  and  imaginative  and  capable  of 
inquiry,  and  an  image  of  the  teacher  as 
somebody  who  has  it  all  worked  out, 
who  is  certain,  who  presents  polished 
thinking.  How  can  students  be  problem 
solvers  and  decision  makers  and  use 
their  imaginations  if  they  don’t  have  a 
model  of  that  in  the  teacher? 


Sarason  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner’s  The 
Teacher  comes  to  mind.  That’s  the  book 
in  which  she  describes  how  she  taught 
the  native  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  When 
you  read  that  book,  you  get  the  feeling  at 
every  step  that  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner  is 
being  formed  no  less  in  the  process  than 
the  kids.  Her  curiosities,  her  interests, 
and  her  expressiveness  come  out  no  less 
than  those  of  the  children. 

Pitman  I had  that  very  experience  here 
in  Canada.  I was  attending  a meeting  of 
people  looking  at  arts  education  pro- 
grams and  we  had  someone  there  from 
the  Native  community.  He  couldn’t 
understand  what  we  were  talking  about 
because  in  the  Native  community  the  arts 
are  so  much  a part  of  learning;  they  are 
integrated  with  everything  that  education 
means.  So  I think  this  is  something  that 
we  have  to  learn  from  people  who  have 
had  it  taken  away  from  them,  in  some 
cases  in  our  own  society. 

If  I were  talking  to  a young  teacher 
about  the  process  and  the  content  of 
teaching,  I’m  sure  the  answer  would 
come  back,  “My  main  job  is  to  maintain 
order;  my  main  job  is  the  classroom.  My 
success  as  a teacher,  my  career  as  a 
teacher,  depends  on  being  able  to  keep 
control  of  30  to  35  to  40  highly  energetic 
and  in  many  cases  not  very  interested 
young  people  in  a classroom  setting, 
because  somewhere  back  in  the  19th 
century  it  was  decided  that  that  was  an 
appropriate  structure.”  A structure, 
which  for  many,  many  reasons  is  no 
longer  relevant. 

Hunt  Mary,  would  you  comment  on 
your  experience  with  teachers  in  terms  of 
this  model? 

Beattie  It  seems  to  me  dial  the  condi- 
tions in  schools  are  not  conducive  to 
artistic  ways  of  knowing  and  being.  So 
for  a teacher  in  a classroom  to  model 
these  imaginative,  intuitive  ways  of 


knowing  and  being  and  responding  is  to 
exchange  safety  for  risk  taking;  it’s  to 
exchange  the  private  exploration  of  ideas 
for  the  public  sharing  of  ideas,  making 
learning  explicit  for  children  rather  than 
delivering  polished  material. 

Sarason  In  more  promotional  litera- 
ture, the  emphasis  is  on  the  computer  age 
and  there  isn’t  a whiff  of  anything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  art  or  artistic  activity.  And 
I think  we  have  a problem  of  language 
here,  and  it’s  very  similar,  at  least  the 
way  I see  it,  to  what  we  have  with  the 
concepts  of  intelligence  and  personality. 
The  very  fact  that  we  have  different 
words  lulls  us  into  believing  that  we’re 
dealing  with  separate  things,  which  of 
course  is  never  the  case.  I mean,  it’s  a 
distinction.  Now  there  are  so-called 
primitive  societies  that  don’t  have  the 
concept  of  intelligence;  it  just  doesn’t 
make  sense  to  them,  and  I think  that’s 
the  way  it  is  with  art.  We  say,  “there  is 
science  and  then  there’s  art,”  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  append  different  words  to 
what  are  apparently  different  activities, 
we  just  separate  them  even  more. 

Pitman  I think  we  are  now  seeing  the 
underside  of  that  technology.  I think  we 
are  also  going  to  realize  that  those  things 
which  we  refer  to  as  artistic  and  creative 
and  imaginative  are  those  things  which 
really  will  make  possible  the  future  of 
the  species  on  the  planet. 

Hunt  It  certainly  poses  a creative  chal- 
lenge. We’ve  been  thinking  of  the  issue 
of  being  creative  and  artistically  expres- 
sive in  your  work,  but  what  about  artistic 
expression  outside  your  work?  Does  it 
have  a place? 

Beattie  The  actual  participation  in  any 
kind  of  artistic  endeavour,  where  my 
imagination  is  engaged,  is  a renewing 
experience  for  me  which  I can  bring  to 

continued  on  next  page 
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ARTS  AND  RENEWAL  continued 

. . . without  the  arts  I’m  sure  that  I would  have  gone  mad. 


my  work.  There  have  been  times  in  my 
life  when  my  work  and  the  artistic  side 
of  myself  were  separate.  The  ultimate  is 
when  people  see  that  work  itself  can  be 
creative  and  that  they  can  get  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  aesthetic  in  life  itself  and 
in  the  work  itself.  It  is  better  to  have  par- 
ticipation outside  of  work  and  hope  the 
floodgates  will  open  and  that  there  will 
be  exchanges  between  the  two  than  not 
to  have  it  at  all. 


The  ultimate  is  when 
people  see  that  work 
itself  can  be  creative  and 
that  they  can  get 
their  participation  in  the 
aesthetic  in  life  itself 
and  in  the  work  itself 


Sarason  We  have  all  been  writers  in 
one  form  or  another.  We  sit  down  and 
we  do  our  writing  and  there  reaches  a 
point  where  we  say,  “Okay,  no  more  for 
today.”  What  I am  impressed  by  is  how 
once  that  process  stops,  how  many  times 
during  the  day  I find  myself  thinking 
about  what  I did  do,  what  I should  do, 
what  I should  have  thought,  and  the  way 
I should  be  thinking.  What  I’m  saying  is 
they’re  not  separate.  I find  that  I’ll  be 
struggling  with  a piece  of  writing  and  I’ll 
stop  and  I’ll  get  in  the  car  to  go  home 
and  all  of  a sudden  the  clouds  part,  the 
sun  comes  out,  and  I now  know  what  to 
do. 

Pitman  For  the  last  20  years  I’ve  been 
involved  in  CEO  activities  which  have 
certainly  preoccupied  my  thinking,  and 
quite  frankly,  without  the  arts  I’m  sure 
that  I would  have  gone  mad.  Through  the 
arts  I find  a great  many  truths  and 
insights  into  what  I want  to  do  in  my 
daily  work.  It’s  desperately  important  for 
teachers  to  realize  that  they  have  to  con- 
nect with  the  arts  day  to  day.  Artists  and 
teachers  have  very  much  in  common. 
They’re  both  involved  in  human  devel- 


opment. They  are  both  involved,  in  a 
sense,  in  a revolutionary  activity  which 
is  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  the  society 
around  them,  which  is  engaged  in  tech- 
nology and  various  other  activities  that 
in  many  cases  are  destructive  of  that 
human  spirit. 

Hunt  Something  that  ties  into  Sey- 
mour’s latest  book,  The  Challenge  of  Art 
to  Psychology,  is  that  often  young  people 
express  themselves  in  ways  which  we  as 
adults  may  not  find  particularly  accept- 
able — their  rap  music  for  example.  They 
keep  their  flame  going  that  way  perhaps. 

Beattie  We  have  to  validate  different 
forms  of  knowing  and  give  voice  to  dif- 
ferent ways  of  understanding  things.  It 
seems  we  have  this  one  way  that  is 
“authentic”  in  schools,  and  artistic  forms 
of  understanding  and  of  expression  don’t 
have  the  same  value  in  school  societies. 
Poetry  is  not  as  highly  thought  of  as  the 
essay.  Children  whose  connection  with 
artistic  ways  of  doing  things  and  artistic 
forms  is  strong  when  they  are  young 
very  quickly  learn  the  ways  of  the 
school.  The  way  to  be  successful  is  to 
play  the  game  the  school’s  way.  So  they 
suppress  their  artistic  ways  of  being 
because  those  ways  are  not  valued. 

Sarason  Mary  just  said  something 
which  stimulated  a whole  set  of  images: 
young  kids  and  how  they  respond  to  Dr. 
Seuss  and  Edward  Lear,  yet  as  soon  as 
they  get  into  school,  as  Mary  said,  we 
don’t  value  poetry  the  same  way  we 
value  the  essay.  I think  that’s  a terrible 
important  statement  because  it  begs  the 
question,  Why  not? 

Hunt  One  of  the  things  I want  to  do  is 
to  get  an  idea  of  your  own  images  that 
you  find  are  important.  Seymour,  you 
mentioned  about  the  clouds  and  the  sun 
opening  up  . . . 

Sarason  Well,  that’s  usually  when  I 
write,  but  there  is  another  image  that 
comes  to  mind,  and  that  is  when  I sit 
down  at  my  desk  and  pick  up  that  pencil. 
I know  I am  into  my  world.  It’s  my 
drama,  my  stage.  I can  make  it  anything 


I want.  The  image  is  I am  able  to  give 
expression  to  and  to  control  ideas.  I can’t 
put  it  any  other  way. 

Hunt  Do  you  have  any  favourite  per- 
sonal images,  Walter  ? 

Pitman  The  image  which  I find  most 
appropriate  in  my  thinking  is  the  idea  of 
a mist  and  a mountain  that  is  an  effort  to 
climb.  At  first,  the  mists  are  there  and  I 
can’t  define,  I can’t  clarify,  either  my 
thinking  or  my  picture  of  that  particular 
landform.  So  much  of  what  we  see  in  the 
world  around  us  is  covered  with  mist  and 
it’s  only  through  an  enormous  act  of 
energy  and  insight  that  one  finally  does 
begin  to  see  clearly,  but  of  course  the 
mists  come  back  and  one  has  to  move 
through  them  once  again. 

Hunt  You’re  implying  a kind  of  image 
which  is  not,  perhaps,  in  your  direct  con- 
sciousness but  is  a kind  of  propelling 
belief  that  keeps  you  going  and  is  sus- 
taining and  energizing. 

Pitman  The  other  thing  which  I often 
find  very  helpful  is  when  I find  myself  at 
a council  meeting  or  a board  of  gover- 
nors meeting,  I visualize  the  whole  event 
as  a play,  as  though  I’m  not  a part  of  it.  I 
step  back  and  watch  it  from  the  audi- 
ence. I find  that  if  I can  do  that  it  means 
that  I don’t  become  overwhelmed  with 
the  drama  of  conflicting  ideas  and  con- 
flicting activities.  It’s  very  helpful  in 
maintaining  one’s  equilibrium  and  sense 
of  balance  if  one  can  see  the  image  of  a 
play  as  opposed  to  the  image  of  a battle 
in  which  one  is  wielding  the  battle-axes 
in  the  same  way  as  every  other  person. 

Hunt  I think  that’s  wonderful.  When 
I’m  working  with  a group  like  that,  one 
of  the  things  that  I occasionally  do  in  a 
similar  lighthearted  way  is  to  imagine 
how  everyone  would  have  looked  when 
they  were  in  the  third  grade.  Mary,  your 
image? 

Beattie  Playing  in  a small  chamber 
group,  the  four  of  us  here,  playing  our 
different  instruments  but  throwing  out  a 
musical  theme  and  then  hearing  it  mir- 
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rored  back  by  somebody  else  and 
enlarged  and  added  to  and  moved  along. 

Hunt  I want  in  the  very  brief  time 
remaining  to  introduce  something  for 
your  consideration.  I want  to  talk  about 
two  paradigms  — the  technological 
bottom-line  notion  and  the  notion  of 
honouring  the  human  spirit.  One  of  the 
ways  of  introducing  this  to  parents  is  to 
talk  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  to 
compare  that  role  to  the  computer.  You 
can  point  out  to  them  that  if  they  want 
their  children  to  be  dealt  with  completely 
equally,  then  we  have  ways  to  do  that 
and  they  are  called  computers.  But  the 
special  way  that  teachers  can  work  is  to 
be  responsive  to  each  individual.  That 
responsiveness  requires  a connection 
with  one’s  human  spirit  and  a kind  of 
creativity.  It’s  an  incredibly  challenging 
task  for  teachers  to  be  eternally  respon- 
sive. And  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  we’ve  raised  is  the  acceptance  and 
honouring  of  the  human  condition  as  one 
which  requires  rejuvenation  and  renewal. 


And  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  issues  is  the 
acceptance  and  honouring 
of  the  human  condition 
as  one  which  requires 
rejuvenation  and  renewal. 


Beattie  I’m  reminded  of  Joseph 
Schwab  who  talked  about  the  art  of 
teaching  and  about  how  teachers  make 
hundreds  of  judgment  calls  a day.  He 
said  there  is  no  way  that  anyone  can  tell 
somebody  how  to  teach  in  terms  of  steps 
or  recipes,  because  the  good  teacher  is 
somebody  who  is  constantly  responding 
to  the  other  and  this  changes  the  nature 
of  what  comes  next.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that’s  the  art  of  teaching. 

Hunt  If  there  is  anything  that  I’ve 
learned  in  the  last  few  years  it  is  that  we 
can’t  do  it  alone.  So  we  need  not  only  to 
open  ourselves  to  our  artistic  parts  but 


also  to  do  this  in  concert,  in  an  assuring 
kind  of  openness.  We  need  a connection 
not  only  between  our  other  parts  of  our- 
selves and  our  work,  but  also  between 
one  another. 


We  need  a connection 
not  only  between  our 
other  parts  of  ourselves 
and  our  work,  but  also 
between  one  another. 


Pitman  One  of  the  great  disappoint- 
ments that  I’ve  had  in  the  area  of  teach- 
ing is  that  we  never  have  been  able  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  self-confidence  in  the 
profession  that  allows  us  to  perform,  to 
use  Mary’s  image,  with  various  kinds  of 
instruments  and  various  kinds  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  success 
of  producing  a great  sound,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  inspiration,  depends  on  the 
degree  to  which  that  orchestra  can  inter- 
act and  work  together.  We’ve  always  had 
the  imprint  of  the  individual  teacher  in 
the  individual  classroom  struggling  alone 
to  survive.  And  this  is  a part  of  our 
Western  culture  — this  individuality, 
this  idea  that  we’re  all  in  competition 
with  each  other.  We  want  individual  suc- 
cess as  opposed  to  collective  success. 
But  somehow  or  other  we  have  to  change 
that  perception  of  the  profession  in  terms 
of  its  isolation  and  its  individuality  for 
some  sense  of  the  collectivity,  of  the 
importance  of  sharing,  of  the  importance 
of  interaction  and  support. 

Hunt  Mary,  you  gave  an  example  in 
your  doctoral  thesis  of  a teacher  who  met 
this  challenge  by  simply  opening  up  her 
classroom  and  allowing  the  children  to 
become  her  collaborators. 

Beattie  Yes,  exactly,  and  learning 
from  them.  She  had  the  students  tell  their 
own  stories.  For  example,  they  did 
mythology  together,  and  rather  than  giv- 
ing them  mythologies  she  had  them  talk 
to  their  parents  about  the  stories  from 


their  cultures,  which  they  then  brought 
into  the  classroom  and  shared  with  each 
other.  This  changed  her  role  as  a teacher 
from  being  someone  who  transmitted 
knowledge  to  someone  who"  co-created 
the  curriculum  of  the  classroom  with  the 
students,  with  their  cultures,  with  their 
voices;  it  was  shared  ...  it  was  like  the 
orchestra;  it  was  playing  together. 

Hunt  We  have  to  keep  emphasizing 
this  invitation.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
establish  a collaborative  climate  within 
the  entire  school,  the  entire  network, 
because  of  cultural  and  organizational 
restraints,  but  at  least  it’s  a beginning 
with  you,  in  your  own  classroom,  in  your 
own  setting.  We  want  to  begin  small. 

Beattie  We  must  always  be  listening  to 
our  own  voices  because  the  voices 
change.  The  me  that  I was  yesterday  is  a 
different  me  today.  I need  to  continually 
hear  my  own  inner  music  and  try  to  help 
others  to  try  to  hear  their  music.  If  I’m 
any  use  as  a teacher,  surely  it  will  be  in 
creating  those  kinds  of  settings  where 
both  voices  are  authenticated  and  valued 
and  where  we  co-create  meaning  together. 

Hunt  I posed  some  ideas  in  the  Spirit  of 
Renewal  about  the  importance  of  re- 
spect, openness,  optimism,  patience,  and 
a sense  of  humour,  and  to  me  our  inter- 
change has  embodied  all  of  those. 


NOTE 

This  was  not  our  first  dialogue.  Two 
days  earlier,  the  four  of  us  and  Elliot 
Eisner  engaged  in  a lively  telephone  dis- 
cussion during  which  Elliot  emphasized 
the  role  of  uncertainty  in  artistic  expres- 
sion. When  the  conference  call  ended, 
we  experienced  that  uncertainty  directly 
when  we  learned  that  due  to  an  error,  our 
discussion  had  not  been  recorded.  Elliot 
could  not  join  us  for  Take  2 but  his  earli- 
er comments  were  very  much  with  us. 


Special  thanks  to  Liz  Burge  of  OISE' s 
Distance  Learning  Office  for  setting  up 
the  teleconference  and  taping  the  dia- 
logue. 
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A Celebration  of  Renewal 


Marian  Pitters 

Educational  and  Management 
Consultant,  Toronto 

A Celebration  of  Renewal,  which  took 
place  at  OISE  on  May  29  to  31,  1992, 
was  planned  by  David  Hunt  to  honour 
the  central  themes  of  the  Spirit  of  Renew- 
al — equity  of  expertise,  synergy  of  shar- 
ing, positive  orientation,  continuity,  and 
contradiction.  This  event  was  also 
planned  as  an  opportunity  for  partici- 
pants to  imbue  themselves  with  the  relat- 
ed qualities  of  respect,  openness, 
optimism,  patience  and  sense  of  humour. 

Participants  considered  which  quality 
on  the  Spirit  of  Renewal  framework  — 
respect,  openness,  optimism,  patience, 
and  sense  of  humour  — they  wanted  to 
develop  further  in  themselves.  Sessions 
alternated  between  total  group,  in  which 
colleagues  shared  their  images  and  sym- 
bols, and  smaller  group  discussions  on 
topics  which  had  been  identified  by  col- 
leagues: Spirituality,  Consultation! Facil- 
itation, Research  as  Renewal,  Music  as 
Renewal,  Personal  Development.  Anoth- 
er activity  invited  participants  to  focus 
on  a positive  experience  with  artistic! 
creative  expression,  and  this  served  to 
evoke  their  personal  images  which  they 
shared  with  a partner.  The  themes  of 
Silence,  Patience,  Creativity,  Optimism, 
and  Music  were  also  explored  in  small 
and  whole  group  formats. 

In  contrast  to  the  many  down-and-out 
calls  I had  been  receiving  in  my  consult- 
ing practice,  hearing  Dave’s  cheerful 
voice  on  the  phone  inviting  me  to  his 
Celebration  of  Renewal  was  a most  wel- 
come treat.  “What  a great  idea!”  was  my 
response.  I was  confident  his  experiment 
would  be  a success.  Although  there  was 
no  agenda,  the  values  and  principles  of 
the  Spirit  of  Renewal  resonated  with  my 
doctoral  research  and  general  life  aspira- 
tions. Feeling  in  tune  with  the  weekend’s 
framework,  I was  up  for  and  curious 
about  whatever  was  to  happen. 


— 


On  Friday  evening,  I began  the  walk 
and  subway  ride  to  OISE  with  excite- 
ment. After  eight  years  as  a student,  I 
knew  exactly  where  to  stand  on  the  sta- 
tion’s platform  in  order  to  exit  right  in 
front  of  the  steps  to  OISE.  With  a flood 
of  familiar  memories  and  Dave’s  warm 
and  gracious  welcome,  I felt  like  I was 
coming  home. 

There  are  no  surprises  here  ...  but 
wait ...  I want  to  take  that  back.  There  is 
live  music,  my  picture  is  being  taken  and 
posted  on  a bulletin  board,  and  there  are 
people  with  warm,  knowing  smiles 
whom  I have  never  met  before  but  who 
seem  familiar  to  me.  We  introduce  our- 
selves and  ask,  “How  did  you  get 
involved  with  this?”  As  the  old  and 
familiar  meet  the  new  and  unknown,  the 
Celebration  begins  for  me. 

Dave’s  introduction  is  peppered  with 
humour.  He  really  practices  those  Spirit 
of  Renewal  qualities!  I select  the  quality 
of  patience  as  one  on  which  I want  to 


focus  for  the  weekend.  I haven’t  inherit- 
ed a lot  of  patience  with  my  bright  red 
hair,  but  at  the  first  glimpses  of  gray,  I 
wanted  to  consider  how  I could  let  it 
flourish  — the  patience,  that  is! 

We  introduce  ourselves  with  what  we 
do,  how  we  became  involved  with  the 
Inside-out  approach,  what  images  are 
significant  to  us,  and  which  resources  we 
want  to  give  and  get  at  the  celebration. 
Usually  in  introductions,  I wish  people 
would  be  quick  and  quiet  but  I find 
myself  wanting  to  hear  more  about  peo- 
ple’s interests:  co-operative  learning 
with  the  hearing  impaired;  weaving; 
rural  extension  studies;  sports  psycholo- 
gy; and  every  type  of  therapy  and  teach- 
ing imaginable. 

Colleagues’  images  come  alive  for 
me.  Eileen’s  soaring  eagle  brings  a lump 
to  my  throat.  Mary’s  inner  music  evokes 
notions  of  harmony  and  peace  to  my 
soul.  People’s  stingers  tease  my  mind 
and  toy  with  my  perceptions.  Albert 


As  the  old  and  familiar  meet  the  new  and  unknown,  the  Celebration  begins  for  me. 
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announces,  “When  I am,  I am,  and  when 
I’m  not,  I’m  not”;  Elizabeth’s  favourite 
is  “Learning  to  let  go;  letting  go  to 
learn.”  It  is  Susan’s  stinger  that  supports 
my  exploring  during  the  weekend;  “If 
you  always  do  what  you’ve  always  done, 
you’ll  always  get  what  you’ve  always 
got.”  We  are  only  halfway  through  the 
introductions  when  we  cap  the  evening 
with  a toast  to  Celebration  and  some 
lively  music.  I can’t  wait  to  return  the 
next  day. 

As  the  elevator  doors  open  Saturday 
morning,  I hear  more  music  and  smell 
the  coffee  immediately.  I sip  away  and 
my  feet  tap  to  the  rhythm.  There  is  Mary 
on  the  fiddle  with  the  spark  in  her  eye.  I 
wonder;  “How  do  musicians  play  in  har- 
mony without  a score?  Is  it  the  same  way 
we  colleagues  celebrate  without  an  agen- 
da?” 

The  first  small  group  activity  I choose 
is  Consultation/Facilitation.  We  identify 
what  we  want  out  of  the  session,  share 
images  of  consultation,  and  then  consid- 
er how  we  can  bring  the  spirit  of  renewal 
into  our  own  consultation  and  facilita- 
tion. I share  a situation  in  my  own  prac- 
tice where  I have  had  some  success  with 
images  but  wasn’t  sure  why.  People  are 
very  quick  to  name  what  I had  done  and 
why  it  worked  so  well.  Our  exchanges 
are  fluid  and  filled  with  so  much  energy 
that  we  run  overtime  into  lunch.  I feel 
like  I am  accessing  an  incredible  amount 
of  diverse  expertise  that  moves  me  from 
being  a blocked  volcano  to  one  that  is 


very  gently  erupting  with  new  under- 
standings and  energy.  From  this  discus- 
sion, I am  able  to  quickly  list  some 
guidelines  for  building  renewal  into  my 
consultations  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

At  different  times  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  people  share  their  symbols  or 
images  that  they  have  brought  with  them. 
Pictures,  books,  statues,  and  beautiful 
hand-made  works  of  art  are  passed 
around  our  circle.  John  describes  how  he 
found  his  several  thousand  year  old  clay 
“lamp  of  learning”  on  a dig,  and  that  to 
him  it  signifies  the  importance  of  learn- 
ing in  life.  As  I carefully  hold  the  lamp 
and  explore  its  form,  I feel  a kindred 
spirit  with  John. 

Albert’s  “bag,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  a 
well-used  portfolio  that  keeps  him  in 
touch  with  his  sense  of  honesty  and 
“who  I am.”  Albert  claims  he  couldn’t 
replace  his  bag  just  to  create  a positive 
impression  for  others  in  their  slick 
offices.  Still  functional,  but  less  than 
fashionable,  it  reminds  him  not  to  take 
his  roles  and  sense  of  importance  too 
seriously.  Many  of  us  nod  in  agreement 
and  chuckle  as  Albert  speaks.  This  story 
evokes  our  own  truths  about  how  we 
keep  in  touch  with  who  we  are. 

The  music  resumes  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  more  people  singing  and  others 
alternating  on  the  different  instruments. 
We  move  into  new  small  groups  after 
Dave  shares  some  guidelines  for  facili- 
tating renewal.  As  we  begin  to  focus  on 
the  quality  of  patience  in  our  group,  I 


again  feel  like  a blocked  volcano.  I can’t 
figure  out  why.  People’s  comments  are 
fascinating  and  helpful  and  yet  the  ener- 
gy isn’t  there  for  me. 

As  I am  reflecting  in  the  shower  this 
morning,  it  suddenly  dawns-nn  me.  We 
had  been  focussing  very  analytically  on 
when  we  are  not  patient  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  “positive  orientation”  of  when  we 
were  patient.  That’s  why  I didn’t  have 
any  energy!  Renewal  occurs  when  I 
focus  on  times  when  I have  been  patient, 
and  I can  then  look  at  why  that  occurred, 
and  then  identify  what  steps  I can  take  to 
be  patient  in  the  future.  As  this  insight 
hits  me,  my  volcano  begins  bubbling 
away  gently  ...  just  like  my  shampoo. 
Nice  harmony. 

Other  colleagues  experienced  some 
significant  insights  at  the  Celebration  of 
Renewal  and  found  it  had  been  most  use- 
ful to  them  as  well.  Jo  Ellen  tells  me  that 
she  now  understands  the  importance  of 
having  vivid  images  that  are  easy  to 
access.  She  can  quickly  retrieve  them  in 
a moment  of  confusion  or  diminishing 
energy  and  get  back  in  touch  with  her 
values. 

“It  renewed  me”  is  how  Albert 
reflects  on  his  energizing  weekend.  He 
feels  he  connected  through  people’s 
kindnesses,  released  through  the  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing,  and  was  trans- 
formed. Albert  includes  this  same 
process  for  renewal  in  his  teacher  train- 
ing programs  and  is  presently  consider- 
ing how  to  incorporate  it  into  his  work  in 
career  counselling. 

Laura  describes  how  she  recovered  a 
special,  long-forgotten  memory  of  anoth- 
er time,  and  found  a renewed  commit- 
ment to  completing  her  thesis  writing 
and  getting  to  another  place  beyond  that. 

Clearly,  Dave’s  experiment  with  A 
Celebration  of  Renewal  has  had  a very 
practical  benefit  in  a number  of  the  col- 
leagues’ lives.  Each  of  us  came  with  spe- 
cific questions  about  our  work  and/or  our 
personal  lives,  with  a skeleton  agenda, 
and  with  a respect  for  the  five  values  and 
qualities.  For  myself,  I left  with  some 
solutions,  some  questions,  a kindred  spir- 
it with  my  colleagues,  and  a clearer 
understanding  of  how  the  five  principles 
contribute  to  renewing  myself.  Jean 
Cocteau’s  stinger  summarizes  the  experi- 
ence Uic  best  for  me:  “Here  I am  trying 
to  live,  or  rather  I am  trying  to  teach  the 
death  within  me  how  to  live." 


Mary  Beattie  on  the  fiddle  with  a spark  In  her  eye. 
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SILENCE  AND  THE  RENEWAL 
OF  CREATIVE  ENERGY 


Anne  Mulvaney 

Senior  English/Drama  Teacher, 

St.  Paul  Secondary  School, 

Dujferin-Peel  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Board 

The  gift  of  reflective  silence  is  not  only 
for  monks  and  recluses.  In  his  Stress 
Reduction  Clinic  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  Center,  J.  Kabat- 
Zinn  requires  that  survivors  of  mental, 
physical,  or  emotional  catastrophes 
(strokes,  cancer,  alcoholism,  attempted 
suicide,  nervous  breakdowns,  etc.)  medi- 
tate six  days  a week  for  45  minutes  for  a 
period  of  eight  weeks. 

The  common  results  include  accep- 
tance, a renewal  of  hope  and  energy, 
self-confidence,  and  enthusiasm  for  life 
(Kabat-Zinn,  1990).  Jack  Miller  of  OISE 
asks  students  studying  holistic  curricu- 
lum to  meditate  a minimum  of  20  min- 
utes a day,  five  days  a week,  recording  in 
journals  their  responses  to  the  experi- 
ence. Many  students  find  the  practice  so 
beneficial  that  it  becomes  part  of  their 
daily  lives. 

I am  one  of  Miller’s  students.  My 
early  morning  meditation  is  as  important 
to  me  as  my  morning  shower.  Gradually, 
it  is  becoming  part  of  my  evening  ritual 
as  well.  I experience  a sense  of  calm 
detachment  which  restores  me  as  I focus 
on  my  breath.  I attend  to  the  calming  ebb 
and  flow  of  my  own  breath  — the  inti- 
mate, primal  rhythm  of  my  own  spirit. 
From  this  rhythm  comes  a more  bal- 
anced perspective  and  often  intuitive  in- 
spiration. 

At  a recent  conference,  David  Hunt 
said,  “I  weave  pockets  of  silence  and 
wait  for  what  gifts  will  fill  them.”  For 
teachers,  mini-pockets  of  silence  can  be 
experienced  as  we  move  from  one  activi- 
ty to  another.  Several  colleagues  concur 
with  me  that  moments  and  periods  of 
silence  often  produce  creative  insights/ 
solutions  to  practical  as  well  as  research 
problems.  We  let  go;  we  open  up  fists  of 
frustration;  the  fog  of  fragmentation  lifts; 


we  clear  our  thinking.  This  leads  into 
shifts  of  communal  energy.  As  we  be- 
come keenly  aware,  holistically  alive  in 
the  moment,  the  enthusiasm  and  creative 
energy  becomes  contagious.  Everyone 
teaches  and  everyone  learns. 

A dance  student  from  Ryerson  The- 
ater School,  Lisa  Brkich,  taught  an  80- 
minute  lesson  to  my  Grade  12  drama 
class  this  year.  She  first  led  us  through  a 
deep  meditation,  mindfully  focussing  on 
appreciation  and  relaxation  of  our  bod- 
ies. In  silence  we  emptied  ourselves  of 
all  extraneous  tensions.  She  then  asked 


/U* H 

Personal  Image 

A candle 

Silent  light,  silent  warm, 
symbol  of  love,  wordless 
guide  to  inner  life. 


Energizing  Moment 

This  occurred  the  other  day  as  I 
walked  through  the  woods  near  our 
home.  The  air  was  moist  with  mist. 
The  trees,  bushes,  and  wild  plants 
were  rich  with  a new  greenness; 
they  arched  across  the  lane.  I was 
filled  a sense  of  wonder  at  this  lush 
explosion  of  fertility.  It  was  a cele- 
bration of  the  fullness  of  spring  and 
I became  one  with  the  celebration. 


us  to  work  in  pairs  to  produce  improvisa- 
tions, concentrating  on  acting  and  speak- 
ing from  that  deep  place  inside  our- 
selves. She  gave  each  group  only  one 
word  (“accident”)  as  a point  of  depar- 
ture. As  each  pair  performed,  they 
announced  their  individual  names  with  a 
confidence  I had  not  heard  before.  The 
presentations  were  of  a depth  and  exper- 
tise that  shocked  us  all.  It  was  a peak 
experience. 

At  another  time  my  English  class 
experienced  a far  different  learning.  All 
my  students,  whatever  the  specific  sub- 
ject matter,  experience  guided  imagery. 
In  English  class,  it  becomes  a frequent 
experience:  students  request  it  before 
tests  or  they  build  mini-imageries  of 
their  own  into  seminars.  Silence  be- 
comes a friend.  On  one  particular  day  we 
were  listening  to  the  annual  student 
speeches.  One  student,  reluctant  to  per- 
form, finally  stood  before  the  podium. 
The  student  proceeded  to  share  a major 
catastrophe  in  the  family.  The  speech 
lasted  but  half  a minute.  We  were  all 
shocked.  I immediately  focussed  on  my 
breath,  because  I didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
I had  to  help  this  person,  but  how?  Then 
I became  aware  that  the  silence  itself  was 
restorative.  The  silence  of  32  people 
enveloped  this  young  person  in  compas- 
sionate support.  Words  praising  courage 
and  fortitude  were  offered  before  we  qui- 
etly decided  to  move  on  to  a more  aca- 
demic pursuit  for  the  rest  of  the  period. 
Again,  it  was  most  extraordinary.  I am 
sure  neither  I nor  my  students  will  forget 
these  lessons.  One  was  born  from 
silence;  the  other  was  borne  in  silence. 

Silence  allows  us  to  breathe  our  per- 
sonal wisdom  into  the  daily  tapestry  of 
our  lives.  It  is  the  universal  language. 
We  speak  the  song  of  our  own  souls  and 
those  who  listen  understand. 
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